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A PSYCHO-PATHOLOGICAL STUDY. 
PROFESSOR OLOF KINBERG, M.D.? 


In the famous speech in her own praise which Erasmus puts 
into the mouth of Lady Folly, she drops her customary tone 
of cheerful or biting irony when she comes to the subject 
of war. The thought of anything so overwhelmingly and 
devastatingly stupid as war causes the jest to wane even on 
her satirical lips. And yet, what was war as an instrument 
of destruction in the sixteenth century compared with what 
itis now ? Granted war could be let loose then at the whim 
of a single man; granted that the world laboured then 
nder the strange delusion that the monarch and his dynasty 
owned the land and people over which he ruled, so that he 

as free at any time, from injured vanity, from personal 


1 A well-known Swedish criminologist, Professor of Forensic Psy- 
hiatry in Stockholm University, author of Basic Problems of Criminology 
Copenhagen, 1985) and many writings on cognate subjects in Swedish 
bnd other languages. 
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friendship for one or enmity to another, or to protect the 


“* divine rights ”’ of himself and his dynasty, to liberate the } 


destructive forces of war. But wars were then, with com- 
paratively few exceptions, relatively local phenomena. 
They were waged by mercenary and, by modern standards, 


small, armies and navies. Such a conception as general | 


conscription had not yet wakened in the brain of any 
General or Politician, and the forces of destruction at the 
disposal of the leaders of the nations were relatively harmless 
toys in comparison with the terribly efficient war machines 
constructed by present-day military experts. 

Another important difference between war in the olden 
days and to-day is that formerly it might be a profitable 
business for the victor. When Alexander set out with his 
little Macedonian army to deprive the great King of Persia, of 
Asia Minor, Syria, Pheenicia and Egypt, he took with him 
provisions for one month and money enough for an even 
shorter period. The almost incessant campaigns of the 
following twelve years for which this enterprise lasted, cost 
Macedonia and the small Greek States nothing but the almost 
negligible numbers of reinforcements which were sent over 
from time to time to the army in Asia. Similarly the wars 
by which the Roman Empire expanded into a World Empire 
only cost a fraction of what they brought in, in the form of 
booty, tribute and taxes from the conquered provinces. 
In more recent times, since war has ceased to be a plundering 
expedition which pays its own way, and requires instead 
enormous financial effort by the entire nation, it has become 
more and more exhausting economically, so that if the 
greatest economic misfortune that can befall a country is 
an unsuccessful war, a successful one must be described as 
the next greatest. 


THE CHANGED ATTITUDE TowaArps SocrAL PHENOMENA. 


Another fundamental difference from former times is the 
changed attitude towards social phenomena. This is due 
mainly to the rapid development of science, in particular of 
natural science. Our knowledge of the world we live in has 
increased with bewildering speed during the last century. 
The total output in natural science has increased so tre- 
mendously that we now produce every year more than the 
total accumulated store of knowledge of the time of Aristotle. 
At the same time the rate of production has increased year 
by year. The scientific mode of thought has spread from a 
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small band of scientists to embrace larger and larger groups, 
and at the same time has extended to new departments. 
The scope of freedom of thought has widened. Whereas the 
Church in the Middle Ages forbade certain doctrines in 
physics and astronomy, it scarcely attempts to interfere now 
with purely scientific affairs. Biology is becoming a free 
science. Not only biology and psychology, but social 
phenomena are being drawn into the domain of science. 
It is being recognised more and more that human conduct is 
subject to law. A number of social problems can now be 
freely regarded from the scientific point of view, particularly 
those which have a more “ objective’ character, such as 
price levels, wages, conditions of production, trade and 
intercourse, etc. 

A consequence of this changed mode of thought is that 
social phenomena are no longer accepted as the products of 
supernatural or otherwise unalterable forces, as the expres- 
sion of the will of God, as accumulated ancestral wisdom, 
which it would be presumptuous to try to overcome. It is 
beginning to be realised instead that social institutions are 
the result of forces which can be adapted and modified to 
produce quite different results. 

Consequently, war has ceased to be oneneied as a self- 
evident and inevitable institution. The historical argu- 
ment: ‘* War has always existed, therefore it must always 
exist’ has begun to lose its force. From the biological 
point of view, the part of man’s history that we know is 
only a short moment in comparison with the eons for which 
he has existed. Even if we do not anticipate any immediate 
change in the biological character of man, we begin to 
understand that the changed conditions of life, above all 
our increased mastery over nature, are in process of changing 
society so fundamentally that a radical revaluation. of its 
institutions becomes more and more necessary for its 
development. 

It is growing increasingly clear that war, as a means of 
solving social problems, is utterly futile, that ‘‘ the remedy 
is worse than the disease.”” We are realising more and more 
that the increased tendency of war to absorb all the forces 
of society and penetrate into every sphere of social life ; the 
rapidly increased quantity and perfection of the instruments 
of destruction, their suitability for use against the civil 
population, and in the last war the growing tendency to 
ignore the distinction between combatant and non-comba- 
tant, mean that a new world war, even if not directly aimed 
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at extermination, would involve a decimation of the popula- 
tion and cause such loss of biological strength and such a | 
liberation of anarchical instincts, that society would no | 


longer be able to recover from the shock. What the Pelopon- 
nesian War and the plague accomplished between them for 
the little state of Athens at the end of the fifth century B.c., 
may possibly be accomplished in our day by poison gas, 
guns and bombs, for Europe as a whole. 


WORLD-WAR AND WORLD-OPPOSITION TO IT. 


In these circumstances it must now appear a strange 
paradox that we have never witnessed before such a frantic 
eagerness to call forth a cultural catastrophe, never before 
heard war so extolled, and never seen such efforts made to 
suppress the voices of those who work in word or deed for 
peace and the removal of international tension. Many large 
countries seek to imbue even their children with the admira- 
tion for war, they enrol young people in organisations with 
an obviously military tendency, and do all they can to 
represent war as the most glorious expression of national 
greatness. At the same time they strain the national 
resources to the uttermost to arm to the teeth, and do not 
hesitate for this end to commit themselves economically 
and financially to such an extent that a collapse appears 
inevitable. A typical expression of this outlook may be 
found in Ludendorff’s book The Nation at War, in which 
war is declared to be the highest expression of the national 
** will to life,’ and politics must therefore be subservient to 
warfare. ‘‘ Absolute” war, therefore, requires that the 
nation should place all its mental, moral, physical and 
material resources at the service of war. According to this 
doctrine, the highest function of man is to bear the burdens 
of absolute war. His mission is thus to be born and to give 
birth, in order to kill and be killed. The means by 
which this aim in life should ultimately be stamped 
upon the nation may, according to Ludendorff, be 
summarised thus: ‘‘ Anyone who entertains views opposed 
to those of the supreme command must be swept out of the 
way.” 

While this is going on in certain countries, in others every 
possible effort is made to avoid war, even though, owing 
to the military preparations of the war-minded countries, 
the others are compelled unwillingly to pile up enormous 
armaments. 
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How is all this to be explained ? Has humanity been 
_seized by a homicidal mania, a destructive frenzy in which 
‘certain nations seem even prepared, if necessary, to go 
ss under themselves, provided they are able at the same time 

°F |) to destroy the rest ? 

-C) | If anything like a complete answer to these questions 
39S; | can ever be given, it can only be after events have pro- 
_gressed so far in time that they can be seen in their true 
perspective, the large distinguished from the small, the 
important from the less important, and connections which 
are now hidden, come to light. All that can be done here is 


| 


i to indicate some of the psychological features of modern 
° '¢ | society which may help to an understanding of this extra- 
on ordinary paradox. 


THE SYSTEMATIC ORGANISATION OF NATIONAL MASSES. 


Probably the most important of the conditions necessary 
to enable the leaders of nations to induce the population to 
_ adhere to a political doctrine, which lays the heaviest burdens 
}on the individual, while at the same time depriving him of 
most of the privileges which have arisen in European socie- 
| ties, as the outcome of centuries of struggle to free him from 
_ abject slavery under the State, is that they should acquire 
_hew means of influencing public opinion. Even when enter- 
_ prising political adventurers occasionally succeed, in States 
of the European type, in seizing supreme power by means 
/of coups and terrorisation, it is in the long run very 








— | important for them to cultivate a public opinion favour- 
al able to their purposes. Otherwise they would have extreme 


‘his difficulty in carrying through a policy which appears 
diametrically opposed to the interests of the private 


lens | cit: 

ive | Citizens. ; a aes 

* In order to mould public opinion in this way, the rulers 
Y | must be in a position to transf the private citi 

ped f position to transform the private citizens very 


ee completely to a psychological mass, and maintain them in 
_ that condition for a considerable period. For as soon as the 


= ' mass breaks up into its component parts, the individuals, 
the “unity of purpose”’ disappears, and new masses, the 

ery political parties, arise, which necessarily pull in different 

ing directions and thus weaken the government. ; 

ri It might be thought that the chances of producing very 

ao large and at the same time single-minded masses, would be 


small in the populous nations of to-day. But experience 
proves the opposite. Something must therefore have hap- 
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3 
pened to make it relatively easy to bring about what, only} Opp’ 
a few decades ago, was considerably more difficult. emo 
According to the earlier studies of the psychological]; | 
peculiarities of the mass, the condition for the production of) Pre: 
a mass was that a number of persons should be present f excl 
simultaneously at the same place, and their attention be} atta 
directed suddenly, by means of a dramatic or otherwise}, wit! 
emotionally coloured event, to one and the same object.) For 
Thus a crowd at a market is not a mass so long as the people} 15 It 
are disposed in small groups each occupied with its own} 411 
affairs. It becomes a mass only if something happens, eg}. - 
a fight, by which the attention of all the separate individuals} this 
is turned in the same direction. Tule 
os! 
inte 
inn 
f 
Nowadays a psychological mass can be formed without} 'S t 
the requirement as to unity of place being satisfied. Wireless} ¢on 
has made it superfluous. It has also provided, far more} leac 
completely than was possible before, the second condition f ges 
for mass-formation: the simultaneous direction of the} and 
attention of a number of people on one object, since no “iff 
crowd gathered at one place can be so large as the audience | '*s 
which can listen at one time to a lecture on the wireless. crit 
The old definition of a mass had already been rendered | 
somewhat inadequate by the development of the Press and} str 
the steady growth of the newspaper-reading public, for af P0 
given press statement may attract the attention of a very of 
large number of persons at the same time. But the mass-}) PY¢ 
forming power of the Press is greatly reduced in those}, "ed 
countries in which a—relative—freedom of utterance pre-} 4 
vails, since the different organs of the Press represent the} SUF 
same event in different ways and under different emotional | Pe 
colourings. There are thus formed round every more impor: } AL 
tant event several ‘‘ masses’ which to a varying extent f nc 
neutralise each other. But the moment the Press passes j fier 
entirely into the hands of the Government, so that only. 
news and views suitable to the purposes of the latter may } 's 
be published, it becomes an ideal instrument for mass- liv 
formation and the direction of opinion along the same lines. J SP‘ 
This systematic application of the Press and the wireless dis 
to bring about a definite mass formation prevents both the So 
mass being broken up into its component parts by means of che 
criticism and contra-suggestion, and the formation of new, }™4 













CHANGES IN THE CONDITIONS REQUIRED TO PRODUCE 
PsyCHOLOGICAL MASSES. 
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a 
at, only}, opposing masses by means of propaganda of a different 
‘emotional tone. 
ological}, Since the rulers, by dint of monopolising the use of the 
iction of} Press and the wireless, have succeeded in producing a mass 
present [ exclusively directed along the lines they require, they have 
ition be} attained certain politically significant results. To begin 
therwise}| With, they have set up a firm bulwark against criticism. 
object,}| For one of the most outstanding characteristics of the mass 
e people /is its passionateness. Strong feelings are, however, in general 
its own} an impediment to correct thinking. 
ens, e.g.) _ By transforming the individuals into a mass and directing 
ividuals} this in accordance with their. oe aims, the national 
rulers have thus reduced a number of independent, at times 
possibly highly critical and inconvenient organs of thought, 
into a single, amorphous, and for the purposes of the rulers 















UCE fF innocuous, stupidity. 

Another politically important characteristic of the mass 
without} is that, by reason of its intolerance towards opinions which 
Wireless} conflict with its own simple ways of thought, it helps the 
ur more} leader—the organiser—to keep the “ programme” sug- 
yndition | gested by him pure and uncontaminated, by persecuting 
of the} and in some cases destroying any who dare’ to entertain 
ince no} differing opinions. Thus the mass, once organised, supports 
udience} its leaders and agitators in their work of suppressing 


- criticism. 


ess. | 
endered} Finally the mass, owing to its passionateness, has a 
‘ess and} strong tendency to action. It can thus give its leader a 
e, for af powerful impetus of dynamic energy, when it is a question 


a very} of acting in a direction which accords with the suggested 
e mass-|} Programme. As a mass, i.e. a psychological organism 
n those} Teduced to a primitive state, the populace prefer simple 
ce pre-} and violent methods, and are thus inclined to give “ moral ” 
ent the} Support to the more or less dangerous, brutal and unex- 
10tional | pected political acts which their leaders see fit to carry out. 
-impor-} 4 successful political deed of violence, a successful coup, 
extent | Increases the leader’s prestige and welds him still more 
| passes | firmly together with the mass. 

at only} In speaking of the psychology of the mass, its criminality, 
er may | 'ts responsibility, one perhaps has most in mind the short- 
- mass: } lived and suddenly organised masses which arise through a 
1e lines. J Special configuration of circumstances, and which quickly 
wireless | dissolve when the factors which created them disappear, 
oth the Somewhat unlike, both in their genesis and their psy- 
eans of } chological characteristics, are the more long-lived political 
of new, | ™asses. They arise as a kind of sediment of the many more 
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ephemeral masses brought into being by political agitation 

meetings, election posters, press propaganda, etc. Thef 
instruments used to weld together these more permanent f 
masses are, above all, the political half-truths and out-and- | 





out lies which, when they have acquired a particularly} 
striking and suggestive verbal form, are known as slogans. 
To be a slogan, and contribute in this way to form a political 
mass, these formule must have a content which corresponds} 
with the more permanent psychological characteristics of the} 
political mass. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL FEATURES OF NATIONAL MASSES. f 


What particularly distinguishes these more stable psy-} 
chological “‘ organisms ”’ are the following features. Every 
political mass has a strong quality of smug, self-satisfied 
self-righteousness, a naive faith in the “ rightness,” 
‘* righteousness,’ and redeeming power of its own ideology. > 
It lays claim to moral qualities, noble, good, and honourable} 
aims, whereas the rival political masses have more or less} 


rascally aims and methods. Thus while one’s own partyf 
consists of nothing but right-minded, wise and altruistic f 
gentlemen, the opposing parties are composed of selfish, 


“the honour of the fatherland,” etc.), and may on such 
occasions, if it feels itself strong enough, easily be incited to 
seize by force those alleged or real rights which it cannot 


attain by lawful means. A constant feature of the more}) 


permanent political mass working over longer periods is the 


religious character of its “‘ principles,”’ and the claims of its} 
individuals to be latter-day saints—claims which are often} 





unmistakable even if not directly expressed. 

In its more lasting form, the political mass is organised 
as a national mass. Here certain new sides of the psycho- 
logical characteristics of the mass appear. Thus one often 
finds in a highly developed form a naive and blatant self- 
satisfaction. One’s own nation is more gifted, more moral, 
brave, competent and beautiful than are other nations. 
The institutions, religion, administration, science, art, etc., 
of one’s own country are better than those of others. This 
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immoral, cynical rogues, whose only thought is for their own me 


interests, without regard for the general good, or at the 
best of poor simpletons who do not realise their own} 
absurdity. Then, too, the political mass is suspicious and} 
touchy, quickly flies into a rage if any of its holy principles | 
are attacked (“ the liberty of labour,” “‘ the right to strike,” [) 
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with the quiet certainty and confidence characteristic of the 
private individual who knows his worth, but with a touchi- 
ness and tendency to take offence such as might be expected 
in the vainest and most vain-glorious cavalier who ever 
waited for a duel at the court, for example, of Louis XIII. 
Then, too, the national mass is suspicious and envious, it 
refuses to recognise the rights of others, whereas its own 
‘.otistical interests are sacred (‘‘ sacro egoismo’’). Since its 
own interests stand before and above those of all others, 


_ the national mass refuses to submit to any international 





jurisdiction, except possibly in unimportant matters, or 


_ when it feels so weak in relation to an antagonist that it 
_ considers it has no prospect of defending its claims by force. 
_ In principle the honour of the national mass resides in the 


point of its sword, and it considers it both a right and a 


_ duty to use force whenever its honour is threatened. The 
_ standard of conduct of the present-day mass is thus about 


the same as that of certain privileged social groups a few 


| hundred years ago, which felt they had a monopoly of 
_ “honour.” In certain cases the national mass has a strong 
_ inferiority complex, which is generally compensated by an 


intensification of the usual arrogance and bullying, and other 


| negative and aggressive qualities, towards the national 
' masses of other countries. 


DISEASED CONDITION OF THE MASS-MIND. 


The likeness between these qualities of the national mass 
and the paranoid type is striking. The paranoid personality 
is distinguished by its suspiciousness, touchiness, egoism, 
quarrelsomeness, inability to judge its own affairs impartially, 
and conceit and arrogance which sometimes take the form 
of positive megalomania. 

The paranoid has a lens in his eye that distorts his con- 
ception of reality. Thus he does not see reality as it is, 
but the distorted image created by his disordered mind. He 
Iisinterprets this perverted mental image, and reacts 
accordingly in an irrational, emotionally inadequate and 
exaggerated manner. These false reactions then call forth 
possibly adequate, but none the less emotionally coloured 
reactions from the milieu. These become the subject of 
fresh misinterpretation by the paranoid, and so on con- 
tinually. 

When the leader of a national mass, through diligent 
VoL. XXXVII. No. 4. 17* 
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use of the agitatorial bellows, has succeeded in working 
up its passions to fever heat, the likeness to the paranoid 
personality appears even more plainly. Just as certain 
sides of the paranoid character are sometimes deve- 
loped to such a point that positive illusions of greatness 
arise, such as that of being a great prophet, an instru- 
ment of God, or even the Redeemer himself, so there some- 
times appear in the national masses illusions of being a 
Chosen People, God’s own nation, the people who by their 
superior qualities shall ‘‘ redeem” humanity, etc. Some- 
times even claim is laid to divinity, thus marking a few steps 
further back towards the primitive religious conception by 
which each nation has its own clan or tribal gods (‘‘ der 
deutsche Gott’). There is thus present in the mass both the 
persecution side of the paranoid complex: suspicion, illu- 
sions of being intruded upon, of being hemmed in, up to 
positive persecution and conspiracy mania; and also the 
megalomania series, from contempt of others, self-com- 
placency, self-righteousness, to fully developed delusions of 
being God’s Chosen People, of having a mission to redeem 
the nations, etc. 

Whereas the psychological characteristics of the mass 
have always been the same, and have always been exploited 
by political adventurers and charlatans for their ambitious 
ends, the intellectual content with which the more stable 
masses have worked has undoubtedly changed from one age 
to another. The Greeks, in spite of all their civil strife, had 
a certain, more permanently self-assertive mass philosophy, 
according to which all other nations were barbarians. The 
Romans founded their mass-vanity on Roman citizenship, 
civitas romana, while racial and religious distinctions meant 
little to them as regards the mass. During the time of the 
great religious struggles it was certain religious doctrines 
which brought the masses into being, and caused them to 
react, after the manner of masses, with persecutions, war, 
material destruction, and the extermination of those holding 
different opinions. During the religious struggles in England 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, men quarrelled 
and fought over, for example, such interesting problems as 
the correctness or otherwise, according to the Bible, of 
receiving Holy Communion sitting or standing. Others 
wrangled over the interesting question of whether the 
transformation of the Host into the body and blood of 
Christ, wrought by the magic word of the priest, persisted 
even if the Host was not immediately incorporated in the 
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body of the partaker, or whether the transformation only 
occurred in, sub, cum, the actual process of swallowing. 
Nowadays the problems of the permanent masses are con- 
cerned with apparently more concrete questions, which, 
however, on closer examination, prove to be of at least an 
equally magical nature. 

The knowledge content—if indeed such an expression can 
be used of anything which has so little connection with 
knowledge and learning—of national mass thought asserts, 
in fact, that one’s own nation is “‘ better,” more privileged, 
more valuable, than other nations. That is the “‘ thought 


' content”? of mass-subjective nationalism expressed in a 
' single sentence. That this, to objective logic, is sheer 


nonsense, goes, of course, without saying. Equal nonsense 


_ isthe talk about the missionary duties of the separate nations, 


their claim to be the ‘‘ most favoured nation ”’ in the eyes of 
God, their faith in a private racial god who always works 
for their good, and is thus presumably in fierce conflict with 
the racial gods of other nations, who, of course, have the 
same duty to perform for their own protégés. To the mind 
of the private individual who is not influenced by mass- 
psychological factors, this is at least as great nonsense as the 


_ theological hair-splitting about in, sub, cum and the other 


dogmatical points of dissension. 
It hardly needs to be stated that the national mass can 
also liberate forces which are profitable for the whole, by 
stimulating creative impulses and employing high spiritual 
and material values. For the mass is not always and not 
entirely evil, even if, in its psychological nature, it is gene- 
rally so. But the features of the national mass indicated 
above, its paranoid, religiously coloured ideology, and the 
destructive forces it can liberate, are those which make it a 
danger to culture, and which should unite all good forces in 
a common effort to supply, in the first place, fresh objectives 
for the energy generated through the welding of individuals 
into national masses. In his speech, Qu’est-ce qu’une 
nation ? Renan deals in his usual brilliant way with the 
false conceptions to which the idea of nationality has given 
rise, and speaks of the time ‘“‘ when modern civilisation will 
go under as a result of the fateful ambiguity of the words 
nation, nationality, race.”’1 Yet he had never known 
Mussolini and Hitler, and the monstrous proportions to 
which they have brought national and racial ideology, but 
only Bismarck. 
1 Ernest Renan, Qu’est-ce qu’une nation ? R. Helleu, Paris, 1934. 
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TENDENCY OF THE DISEASE TO INTENSIFY IN THE MENTALITY 
oF LarRGE NATIONS. 


A particularly disastrous variant of the national mass | 
is that found in the so-called “‘ great ’’ nations. In these the | 


general psychological characteristics of the national mass 
seem fatally intensified. The positive sides of the paranoid 
complex appear there still more prominently, sometimes in 
the form of delusions of a self-obvious superiority, about 
which there can be no argument, and which therefore does 
not even need to be mentioned ; sometimes in the form of a 
boastful assertion of superiority and an arrogant demand of 
its recognition by others. This arrogance is especially 
comic when shown, not in respect of collective bodies and 
their manifestations, but of individual citizens, so that they, 
too, claim to be of better quality because they belong to a 
*“‘ great ’’ nation. Also vanity, touchiness, suspicion, self- 
assertion, claims to respect for one’s own selfish interests, 
greediness to get possession of the property of others, are 
correspondingly developed. Even if one of the great nations 
has a brilliant position, in which its industry, trade, art, and 
science flourish, it still feels badly treated if it has no “ place 
in the sun.”’ If it has not, or thinks it has not, room for a 
population whose rapid growth it tries to promote by 
every kind of propaganda, “‘ sacred egoism ”’ requires that 
it shall acquire foreign territories. To obtain raw materials 
for their industry, the “ great’ nations absolutely must 
have colonies, whereas the small ones can easily get what 
they need in the matter of raw materials without owning 
colonies. At least they are never heard shouting ‘‘ We must 
have colonies!’’ Even in cases where small nations, 
through deficient natural resources, find themselves in a 
difficult economic position, they are not found invoking 
‘““ sacred egoism,”’ or lamenting that they have “ no place 
in the sun.” 

The intensification of the paranoid character in the 
national mass to positive mental disease in certain “‘ great ” 
nations is probably one of the chief dangers that threaten 
our present civilisation. To what extent the economic 
chaos of the world, and the consequent disturbances in the 
conditions of life of the individual, such as unemployment, 
the lowering of the standard of living, etc., have influenced 
individuals and made them particularly susceptible to the 
siren voices and seductive arts employed by political adven- 
turers of different ideological hues, when they stand forth 
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as heralds of Paradise on Earth, is a chapter to itself which 
| lies outside the scope of the present article. It may, how- 
ever, be regarded as certain that measures to put the inter- 


national, economic, and financial situation on a sound 


basis, would do away with much of the dissatisfaction, 


uncertainty, and fear of the future, which render people at 


present particularly susceptible to the gospels of political 
' Messiahs, and thus dissolve some of the adhesive forces 
' which hold together the national masses. At all events, 


much can be done to lessen the tendency to psychological 
mass-formation, with its ensuing dangers to the spiritual 


health of the nation. 


In order to avoid misunderstanding, I hasten to explain 
here that, when I speak of mass-formation, in particular 


| national mass-formation, giving rise to psycho-pathological 


features, I do not, of course, mean that the whole nation 
becomes in a biological sense mentally diseased. In view of 
the connection that exists between mental disease and 
physical changes in the brain and the rest of the body, any 
such idea would be absurd, except on the supposition of 
epidemics occurring of some bacterial disease which regularly 
gave rise to mental disorders. Fortunately, so far as we 
know, no such bacterial disease exists. The epidemics 
of spiritual disease that occur in connection with mass 
formations must rather be regarded as a kind of neurotic- 


| paranoid development, in which alterations in the concep- 


tion of reality, as indicated above, are mainly due to the 


_ occurrence of every kind of erroneous conception within the 
| valuation life. As this method of formation of erroneous 
/ conception has its immediate origin in the emotional sug- 


gestibility and stupidity which result from the transforma- 
tion of the individual from a private person into a mass 
particle, it would seem that our educational efforts towards 
rendering people immune to mass formation should be 
directed in the first place against emotional suggestibility. 

I have been told that, to the educated Chinese, the con- 


_ clusive proof of the superiority of Chinese culture over 
_ Western barbarism is that the emotional condition of the 


Chinese is not affected by the mood, or changes in the mood, 
of the person with whom he is conversing, whereas the mood 
of the European barbarian changes in accordance with that 
of his interlocutor. I have no literary confirmation of this 
statement. But if it is correct, it illustrates an essential 
difference between the enlightened, independent, really 
“ separate,” ever calm and dignified, individual, and the 
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highest human ideal of the Oriental presupposes a greater 


herd type who is less firmly set, more plastic, and more f 
susceptible to mass emotion. It is also possible that the [ 
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degree of dignity, aloofness, and moderation, or in any case | 


a great power of suppressing emotional expression, whereas 
the European lays less stress on this side of human behaviour, 
and on the contrary, at any rate during certain periods of 
history, regarded emotionalism as something meritorious in 
itself. During part of the nineteenth century, in certain 
classes of society, every self-respecting woman with a sense 
of decorum was expected to faint in certain situations, thus 
demonstrating to her entourage the “ refinement ”’ of her 
spiritual nature and the sensitiveness of her emotional life. 
There have, of course, been literary periods, too, when 
emotionalism and passion were regarded as indications of 
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education and refinement. The romantic ideal has, however, f 


begun to fall out of favour, and sober and matter-of-fact 
behaviour, even in strictly personal affairs, to be considered 
more desirable. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE Mass ParTICLe. 


It would be an over-simplification to imagine that people 
could be divided into two quite distinct categories: a 
smaller group consisting of “ individuals’ in the etymo- 
logical meaning of the word, i.e. indivisible, self-enclosed 
psycho-physical units quite cut off from others, and the 
large, amorphous, and homogeneous national mass, the 
separate particles of which, when it is a question of the 
formation of opinions and the valuation life, are so alike 
that they have to be looked at very closely in order to be 
distinguished. The truth is that we are all at the same time 
‘* individuals ’’ and particles in a national mass, and the 
thing that differentiates us is the differing proportions to 
which the two ingredients enter into the composition of 
different people. But whereas the intellectually undeveloped 
and untrained, easily-led member of the flock, in his valua- 
tion life, z.e. his attitude towards manners, religion, morality, 
and politics, is almost entirely ‘“‘ mass,” so that his views 
differ little if at all from those prevailing in the greater 
or smaller social group, in the last resort the national 
group, to which he belongs, the spiritually more mature 
and independent being, who is individually more sensible 
of responsibility and readier to assume it, is to a varying 
degree unwilling to accept the “ views ” and valuations of 
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/ guarantee superiority in another, nor are the moral qualities 
| which distinguish the “‘ individual ” from the “ mass-particle ” 
' connected with any great intellectual ability in any par- 
» ticular sphere. Mobbishness means emotional and mental 
| suggestibility, getting stupid excessive simplification of 
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the mass. This distinction between people as “‘ individuals” 
and ‘‘ mass particles’ has, of course, no connection with 
distinctions of either social class or education. “‘ Indi- 
viduals ” are to be found in all classes of society and of all 


“membership of a mass,”’ or what might be termed “‘ mob- 


_ bishness.”” Not even great achievements in art and science 
/ are a protection against mobbishness, as training and out- 


standing skill in one intellectual sphere unfortunately do not 


thought processes, and frequently also a blunting of the 


- emotional life. It means that one obeys orders to “* become 


emotionally excited,” and to act in accordance with the 
nature of the emotion, whenever the organs of mass forma- 
tion see fit to issue such orders. It means willingness to 


_ efface one’s individuality, at any rate temporarily, to cease 
_ to be an entity differentiated by a long process of develop- 
ment, and to return instead to the amceba.condition ; it 


means submitting to the will of another absolutely, it means 


_ refraining from acting on one’s own responsibility, and 


sheltering instead behind that of the collective body. 


THE SERVILE ATTITUDE OF THE MASS TOWARDS ITS LEADER. 
It is a quality also of this mentality to adopt towards its 


_ leader an attitude of servile and slavish submission, of 
, admiration and worship, which in certain circumstances 
_ approaches the deification of olden times. The leader is not 
| merely the prophet of Allah, he is sometimes in the eyes of 
_ the mass almost Allah himself. It is not enough that he is 


considered by the mass to understand better than anyone 
else what a given political situation means and what practical 


» measures it calls for. He can, with boundless arrogance and 
_ self-assurance, reveal the future to the faithful and proclaim 


that his work is eternal, without being greeted with peals of 
laughter or even with an ironical smile. A kind of mystical 
union exists between the mass and the leader, in so much as 
he impersonates their passions and hopes. He is therefore 
sacrosanct—so long as he remains their leader. If he can 
maintain his position long enough, and if the legend-spinning 
has time enough to take effect, he cannot fail to be regarded 
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as an instrument of providence, acquainted with its secret 
councils, in a word as a manifestation of the Supreme Being. 
The attitude of the mass towards its leader is thus not simply 
the attitude of the servile towards those in power—unfor- 
tunately an all too common human characteristic—but holds 
in addition a strong infusion of magic and mysticism which 
is lacking in ordinary servility. 

It was natural enough for those who ruled over the lives 
and property of their fellows in primitive societies to be 
frequently made the object of religious worship, particularly 
as they frequently claimed descent from a line of ancestors 
traced back to some god of mythological times. But for 
hundreds of millions of people in modern European societies, 
in which belief in such connection between mortals and 
divinity is hardly current, to lavish a worship almost divine 
on political adventurers, whose obscure and shabby past is 
all too human and only too well known, shows that we still, 
in spite of all our science and our control over the forces of F 
nature, are a horde of barbarians. 

But the mass is fickle and faithless. It easily tires of its 
leaders, and sometimes quite a trivial change of mood 
suffices to render a leader who thought himself unassailable 
and irreplaceable, suddenly alone. Those who have suc- 
ceeded in establishing themselves as the leaders of a mass 
must always have in their own nature some spiritual kinship 
with the mass, an intuitive power to understand its require- 
ments and to formulate its dark passions. But the intuitive 
understanding of the leader for the mass involves also a 
realisation that his own position is insecure. His first step f 
is therefore to try to seize the executive power in a society, f 
thus acquiring an instrument by which he can hold the mass 
in check and direct its clamour as he wishes. He must 
always have power enough to be able, by “ legal ” or other f 
means, to root out rival mass leaders, and to exercise on the f 
mass itself the cohesive force of fear. 


Tue Dynamic RELATION BETWEEN THE MASS AND ITS 
LEADER. 


The relation between an organised mass, whose passions 
are kept near boiling-point by means of perpetual incite- 
ment, and its leader, is thus highly dynamic, and consists in 
a continuous interaction. The leader is a megaphone for 
the passions of the mass. These can acquire new “ intel- 
lectual ” contents from the utterances of the megaphone, 
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and thus be modified in order in their turn to modify the 
leader. This dynamic relation between the leader and the 
mass, and the leader’s realisation that he himself is nothing 
from the moment the mass turns away from him, imply 
that politics, to the leader of an organised and explosive 
mass, cannot mean that making, after mature and objective 
consideration, of a “ choice between difficult dilemmas ”’ 
which was Cardinal de Retz’s definition of the word. His 
choice of political measures must always be influenced by a 
strongly subjective and extremely mutable and incalculable 
factor : the mutual relations existing at the moment between 
himself and the mass, which gives to his political measures a 
quality of gambling, rashness, and hazard. This in itself 
unsatisfactory quality in the leader’s politics gains added 
significance from the way in which he comes to regard 
himself. There is probably no psychological temptation 
more dangerous for anyone’s sense of proportion than to be 
made the object of hero-worship by a very large number of 
people over a long period of time. Only in exceptional cases 
can @ man experience such over-valuation of himself for 
any length of time without falling a prey to hybris. If the 
leader, under the influence of these magical tendencies in 
the mass, has adopted its false conceptions regarding him- 
self, and has been “‘ duped by his own talent,” then his own 
person and his prospects of maintaining power will become 
a factor in political deliberations equal to or outweighing all 
others. Thus the gambling or adventurous quality in the 
leader’s policy is strengthened, until finally he is ready to 
take all risks, expose his own and other nations to practically 
any dangers, if his own person is at stake. 

As mentioned above, an organised mass kept in a state of 
strong ferment by means of violent and prolonged agitation, 
possesses a number of marked pathological features. In the 
end it becomes neuroticised. Through the violent stimula- 
tion of his own self-esteem, the leader, too, becomes neuro- 
ticised. But that is not all. Even a temporary mass, pro- 
vided its emotional pitch is sufficiently high, shows distinct 
pathological features. In order to gain even a temporary 
hearing of this psycho-pathological organism, the prospective 
leader must undoubtedly possess a psycho-pathological 
spiritual kinship with it. Even apart from the neurotisation 
which results from the singular interchange of forces between 
the one who has become leader and the mass itself, it must 
thus be assumed that he has shown from the outset certain 
abnormal psychical features which are akin to the patho- 
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out by events, from the French revolution down to modern 
revolutions.! 

Thus if, under special circumstances, relatively stable, 
emotionally heavily over-excited national masses could be 
formed, the chances are that these would be led by men 
psycho-pathological from the outset, and in addition neuro- 
ticised by the special circumstances of their lives. Doubtless 
there have always been kingdoms in which the one-eyed 
ruled over the blind. But one has the impression that these 
have never been so numerous or so powerful as they are 
to-day, these parodies of human societies, and this fact 
explains the peculiar shade of cultural degeneracy which has 
fallen over the modern world. 


No SHort Cuts To WorxLD ORDER. 


The difficulty of steering society has grown beyond our 
control. This fact becomes more obvious every day. One of 
the causes of this difficulty is that the gap between know- 
ledge and social judgement is constantly widening. No one 
nowadays can master a thousandth part of the total store 
of knowledge. We have therefore organised a division of 
labour within science. But the workings of social action 
take no account of the artificial boundaries we have set up 
between the different provinces of knowledge. Within every 
society, someone must be prepared on every occasion to 
suggest a policy, for the effects of which he is prepared to 
answer.” But at the same time it is obvious that no one has 
sufficiently wide knowledge and a sufficiently developed 
social judgement to be able to foresee the effects of his 
political acts with any certainty. Above all, he cannot 
calculate the more remote effects of what he does or omits 
to do. 

In this situation, we have come farther and farther away 
from a rigid division between what we know more or less 
certainly, and what we believe, between empirically founded, 
objective judgements, and emotional valuations. We seem 
also to have rather lost sight of the important fact that 
politics is a question of causes and reactions, of causal 
connections between physical processes, technical discoveries, 
etc., and psychological effects, and conversely, between 

1 Cf. O. Kinberg, Basic Problems of Criminology. Copenhagen, 1985. 


2 Cf. Graham Wallas, Social Judgement. George Allen & Unwin, 
London, 1984. 


logical qualities of the mass. This has, moreover, been borne 
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rne [| psychological causes and physical effects. Whereas increas- 
lern [) ing experience in the realm of science has taught us that we 

| have to do almost everywhere with the most complicated 
ble, || relationships, which we can only hope to unravel by per- 


be sistent and methodical research, step by step, yet, so soon 
nen | as it comes to the no less complicated relationships within 
iro- social life, we are still so incredibly childish as to think we 
less — can find the way out of our difficulties and attain the ideal 
yed — society by any sort of naive and stupid universal panacea. 
ese —} One believes that we can restore paradise on earth if we 
are | abolish alcohol; a second, if we do away with capitalism 


act and hand over all property to the State; a third, if we 


has — abolish the “ intelligentsia’? and the ‘ bourgeoisie”; a 
fourth, if we get rid of the Jews and preach that there is 
one race only, which is the chosen one, while all the others 
are more or less inferior ; a fifth, if we uphold the dogma of 
the sacredness of national egoism and the necessity of 

yur establishing a Roman world-empire, etc. And by means of 

of such incredibly puerile ideological phantasies people expect 

w- to achieve order and justice, better living conditions for the 

ne private individual, more efficient organisation, greater 

re material and spiritual development, within such an 
of immensely complicated and sensitive machinery as human 
on society. 

up If one has really understood once and for all that politics 

ry is a question of cause and effect, that the course of events 

to cannot be controlled either by decrees of dictators or by the 
to casting of votes, and that causal relations cannot be estab- 
as lished other than by scientific methods, i.e. by a careful 
ed observation and description of reality, and a patient investi- 

‘is gation of the origins of different processes, then one is forced 

ot to the conclusion that it is as impossible to determine the 

ts future development of human society by applying theories 
of inevitable catastrophe as it is to explain developments 

Ly up to our time by such theories. One is forced also to realise 

SS that there are no short cuts leading direct to the ideal 

d, society ; that there are no mass leaders who have come, by a 

m kind of verbal inspiration, into possession of a magical 

at formula by means of which the gates can be opened to an 

a] earthly paradise, but that by claiming anything of the sort 

S, they only reveal themselves as charlatans and bluffers ; 

n that the way to more efficient and sensible forms of human 

‘ social life cannot possibly be to break up suddenly as many 

, as possible of the forms already in existence, and thus let 
loose chaos and anarchy; and that every political slogan, 
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simply by the fact of being a slogan, proves itself to be at 
least half a lie, and a trap for human judgement. 


SocraAL DEVELOPMENT NOT FATALISTICALLY PREDETERMINED. 


Social development is not predetermined in the sense 
that it cannot be influenced by our efforts. Our forecasts 
of what is to come, our estimations of the social develop- 
ment that is desirable, our knowledge of the causal relations 
actually established within social life, our whole attitude 
to society as it is and as we wish it to be, can give a definite 
direction to our social and political actions, and thus influence 
the development of society. 

What goals should be set for the development of homo 
sapiens—to use a phrase the ironic character of which 
becomes daily more apparent—and for society, what means 
should be chosen to attain these goals, are questions which 
lie outside the scope of the present article. To define these 
goals and seek to find the way to them is, however, a task 
worthy above all others of the attention of sane and respon- 
sible people. Undoubtedly it is also an important step 
towards establishing a reasonable goal for humanity to seek 
to find and eliminate those factors of a psychological and 
economic nature, which work in modern society in the 
direction of war and a cultural catastrophe. 


OLOF KINBERG. 


STOCKHOLM UNIVERSITY. 
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FIELD-PSYCHICS AND THOUGHT. 


BARON PALMSTIERNA, 
Late Swedish Minister at the Court of St. James. 


THOUGHTS rush through our minds at all times, even 
troubling our dreams. Some of them are trivial, some con- 
fused and rather shapeless, whilst others are most distinct 
and imperative. Many are absolutely purposeless, but others 
definitely constructive. Certain thoughts make us feel 
uneasy, whilst others bring delightful recollections. Are 
those myriads of thoughts true expressions of ourselves ? 
Did they originate in us? Can we identify them all with our 
ego? These are puzzling questions. 

Caretesius’ famous dictum, “‘ cogito ergo sum,” has been 
translated somewhat obscurely as “* I think, therefore I am.” 
But what he really intended to say was that we are aware of 
a number of things, and of our own thoughts, and conse- 
quently a Something exists which possesses the quality of 
awareness, our ego. On that assumption he built his 
philosophy. 

Nowadays it is agreed that thought is not identical with 
self-consciousness. Is our will responsible for the thought ? 
We are somehow detached from what we call our own 
thoughts. Many of them are running at cross-currents 
through the mind, others travel almost unnoticed and are 
detected first after their passage. Frequently we reject 
thoughts which are unpleasant but feel surprised at the 
insistence with which they try to settle in the mind. We 
often say that we cannot control our thoughts. A few 
thoughts, on the other hand, attract our attention, and we 
select from them what we find best, and our will to act 
follows their direction. They cannot, all of them, be our 
own thoughts or willed by us. Only thoughts on which we 
dwell become our own. 

588 
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I think this description is fairly representative of what 
goes on in the field of thoughts. The term is used inten- 
tionally. 

We found that thought is not our Self, nor is it our Will 
—what is it, then? We answer the question best by 
analysing the process of thought-conveyance. 

Someone wishes to give his thoughts to a friend and 
speaks to him. The voice causes sound-vibrations in the air 
which hit the drum of the friend’s ear, and it is put in corre- 
sponding vibration, and so are the 24,000 fibre-strings of the 
** piano,” the Cochlea, further in the receiving instrument of 
the ear. From the mechanical movement a magnetic field is 
disturbed and electric currents follow the nerve-wires until 
they reach a brain-centre which is in constant oscillation (and 
rhythm in a normal state), and the new vibrations of this 
field cause our sensations of listening to thoughts spoken, 
and we are brought to think ourselves. The connection 
between the electro-magnetic brain-vibrations and the 
thought-images and impressions that issue in the mind is 
not scientifically measurable, but evidently the receiving 
organ, the mind, must also be in a state of vibration, as 
demonstrated through the measurable light-radiations which 
are characteristic of life. The receiving mind is set in a space- 
time structure belonging to the field in which it moves, and 
the impressions we get are framed accordingly. 

Thoughts evidently consist of vibrations or a complex 
system of waves which use electric means for their convey- 
ance through a brain, the transformer, to a mind. In cases 
of hypnotism the disturbance of the subject’s electro- 
magnetic system may be recorded by a micro-dynamometer. 
We have ascertained that thoughts function through electro- 
magnetic conveyances. 

Our example can be multiplied. The whole field about us 
is charged with vibrations of this nature and only a small 
amount of them reach our consciousness. Many pass our 
minds without making any noticeable effect, because they 
are not attuned to our own mind-vibrations or we shut them 
out deliberately. The fact is, however, that thought-vibra- 
tions travel in plenty round us. If we further consider that 
waves go on in all directions circularly widening, we are 
brought to the conclusion that we are surrounded by a vast 
field of vibrations arriving from various sources and epochs, 
all through the long history of man. 

This point has a direct bearing on Memory. Thoughts 
get lost. They disappear. We do not retrieve them through 
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forcing or ransacking the brain. They were not there. But 
when we stop the vain efforts and relax, they suddenly 
appear in a flash of mind. What took place? We got 
momentarily attuned to the circulating wave of the thought, 
a corresponding cell of the brain was stirred, and we called 
it a recollection. Memory is the capacity to catch the ever- 
circulating waves of events and thoughts which flash past 
the vibrating mind. Some psychologists speak of a store of 
human knowledge from which the mind receives material for 
human progress, and it seems that it does exist but not where 
they search for it. 

We read about scientific experiments to measure the 
frequency and wave-length of thought, but what is shown 
in the diagrams is not the actual thought but the charac- 
teristics of the vibrations caused by thoughts of different 
kinds. The thought cannot, although it expresses itself in 
vibrations, be gripped by mechanical instruments. The 
activity of the Something which is aware can only be recorded 
through the modifications of electro-magnetic fields it 
affects. 

In modern physics distinction is not made between 
matter and the field in which it seems to move. Matter has 
become a local concentration of immaterial energy, a whirl- 
pool in the vast field of energy we call space, and the structure 
of the field conditions the activities which occur in space. 
All energy is or can be transformed into electro-magnetic 
forces and radiations, and we find that light obeys the same 
laws as electricty. Modern field-physics assume that space 
offers conveyance to these radiations and waves which travel 
in all directions. In earlier times we' spoke of the ether as a 
medium for rays, and we are entitled to use that term even 
now, although we mean by ether not a fluidum but an expanse 
of electro-magnetic energy that serves the same purpose and 
causes the wave-structure of energy. 

Thought being a radiation in contact with magnetic 
fields, it seems that space—the ether—possesses the quality 
of transmitting the infinitely short waves of thought and to 
carry them in widening circles from the centre of thinking 
activity. Space becomes the retainer of thought and condi- 
tions the range of thought radiations. Just as physicists 
speak of ‘* field-physics,”’ so we coin the term “‘ field-psychics ”’ 
as representing a modern outlook on psychic phenomena in 
general, but space has been given more refined qualities than 
mere physical energy of the kind we record through 
mechanical instruments. 
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If this theory of field-psychics is accepted we find that 
some of the problems which haunt psychic research labora- 
tories reach a plausible solution. It would be a mistake, 
though, to think that all psychic phenomena could be wholly 
explained through field-psychics. That is not the case with 
foreknowledge, to mention an example. 

Telepathy, which according to such a critical mind as 
Dr C. D. Broad “ has been firmly established,” becomes, on 
the other hand, explicable. Whenever the thought-vibra- 
tions of a person get attuned to the vibrations of another, the 
latter might catch the circulating thought-wave in space and 
read its contents through the ordinary electro-magnetic 
system of the receiver’s brain which acts as a transformer for 
the conscious mind. In the act of dowsing the stationary 
waves about a metal are caught by the extended radiations 
of the dowser’s soul-system and brought to his mind. The 
same holds good with other kinds of clairvoyance. 

Hypnotism is explained as the art or technique of induc- 
ing a state of hypnosis, but this definition says nothing about 
what actually takes place at the moment when the mental 
condition is induced. If we accept the theory that thought- 
vibrations through space reach an object and can penetrate 
into it and influence its wave-system, in this case a living 
person, the state of the person under hypnosis becomes con- 
ceivable. The more forceful electro-magnetic wave-system 
replaces the weaker and remains working inside the person 
until the waves become absorbed in space. 

The means of communicating with departed thought- 
carriers are evidently to be found in space. We do not speak 
of empty space nowadays. We have discovered a series of 
radiations traversing space. Cosmic rays were found to pene- 
trate the layers of vaults about earth only a few years ago, 
and we can be sure that man will, as science progresses, detect 
other radiations that for the time being are unknown. With 
more refined instruments a bigger range of vibrations can be 
reached. We become, in other words, more finely attuned. 
The same holds good with regard to thought-vibrations in 
the universe. Some fine instruments we call sensitives are so 
constructed that under certain conditions their own system 
vibrates in tune with the incoming thought-waves and either 
awake and fully conscious they record the message borne to 
them, or acting in trance they function as a wireless set and 
others note the contents of the call. 

The refinement of the sensitive’s attuning ability and the 
quality of his or her waves are, as experience shows, condi- 
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tioning the nature of the vibrations the sensitive attracts.1 
We must not, however, think in mechanical terms, but should 
realise that refinement, when living waves are concerned, 
means harmony of being, a harmony corresponding to the 
region from which thought-waves are sent. We must 
evidently give value to waves. We do it already as a matter 
of fact. We speak of healing waves, light-radiations, 
magnetic fields, radiating beauty, brain-waves, waves of 
discontent and waves of love, etc. These expressions point 
realities in space. 

In space electro-magnetic forces attract or repel each 
other, and so do the vibrating life-entities in space. The 
sensitive is not only a passive, receptive instrument, but 
active at the same time and draws waves similar to those the 
sensitive vibrates, and repels other waves. 

Most people, who are not sensitive enough to serve as 
recording instruments, do feel attracted or repulsed by a 
person, a crowd oraroom. We rightly speak of the “ atmo- 
sphere ” of a place. We sometimes feel uneasy or harmonious 
for no reason, we think, but there was a reason: the wave- 
conditions about us. We seem to be constantly influenced 
by “* atmospherics.” : 

In dreams, when we are semi-detached from the bodily 
organs but cannot consciously control our activity, the waves 
circulating in space play tricks with the mind of the sleeper and 
odd entanglements of vibrations cause images that are often 
nonsensical. Field-psychics gives a clue to the understanding 
of dreams. 

It might be objected that in physics space has physical 
properties and a structure which conditions physical events, 
but in psychics space is supposed to possess psychical quali- 
ties. It cannot be one and the same space, the properties are 
of a different order and the connection between them is 
missing, it may be said. We encounter the old controversy 
of spirit and matter. Can spirit react on matter, and how ? 
The acceptance of the wave-theory of physical energy and of 
thought and an observation of the manner in which what we 
might call a release-system works seems to give hints of an 
explanation. Ifthe various kinds of energy originate in what 
the Germans call “‘ Ur-Energie,” the solution of this problem 
ought not to meet insurmountable difficulties. 

Let us take an ordinary experience. Someone stands by 
the seashore watching a gale beating the waters. He sees a 
heaving and a sinking, a perpendicular movement of the 

1 Horizons of Immortality (Constable & Co.). 
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water evidenced by a piece of cork floating on the surface 
and simultaneously he sees waves roll horizontally through 
the water without pushing any water sideways. The con- 
figuration of waves represents a structure of wave-energy 
which goes through the water. The gale caused two move- 
ments: one is mechanical and moves particles of water, the 
other shows a structure which is not material, and they are 
at right angles to each other. It took centuries before we 
realised the difference between the two kinds of phenomena 
but, when we did, it brought us towards a conception of 
field-physics. 

If we accept the idea that analogies exist in space with 
regard to other kinds of energy, we might approach a solution 
of our difficulty, and we understand that an interplay of 
various kinds of energy occurs within the web of space. One 
kind of energy releases another which is of a different order. 
We already mentioned that sound-waves cause electric cur- 
rents and thought-images finally. We also know that light- 
rays cause mental effects which can be measured, and that 
colour has a definite influence on the state of mind. Ifa 
release-system of energy did not exist, the whole would 
evidently fall to pieces. It seems that space has the quality 
of affording a functioning of that system. The whole does 
hang together, and the various kinds of radiating energy— 
from magnetic fields to spiritual foree—are connected in 
space, although they belong to different categories of 
vibrations. 

During man’s long journey towards a greater understand- 
ing of reality it was first grasped that earth is not the centre 
of all but revolving in the universe, and later we understood 
that it is not an isolated place in empty space but exposed 
to extra mundane physical radiations, and further we found 
space itself conditioning physical events, and now we become 
acquainted with an interplay of waves from more various 
sources of radiating energy, even thought-vibrations, in- 
fluencing life in space. 

All this must evidently have a bearing on the individual 
conduct of life in the universe. 

Our thoughts create the atmosphere in which we live, and 
if we consider the nature of thoughts which have been poured 
out by mankind during thousands of years we might well 
grasp their soiling influence. We ought to set to work 
without delay to purify the atmosphere about us through 
engendering the right kind of thoughts, or no lasting better- 
ment will be achieved. 
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We also realise that one man’s thoughts enter his neigh- 
bour’s mind whether he is aware of it or not, and that we 
thus are linked together for good and evil. What a call for 
the establishment of a brotherhood of man this fact brings 
to our minds. Reciprocity is called for through the very 
structure of space, and a neglect to obey its ruling is bound 
to harm an egocentrical mind. 

We are used to look up to men of action as leaders of 
mankind, but thought becomes stronger than action. It 
endures and can affect more people. Even a “ weak” and 
immobile person, who can send out forceful thoughts, is a 
power in a world where “ power-politics” seem over- 
powering. 

It may be objected that thoughts have power, but we 
rarely see them crowned by success and that disappointments 
are numerous. So they are, but time must be excluded from 
our calculations, because thought operates outside any time- 
measures, whereas most disappointments arise from expected 
events not turning up in time. 

From this description of the field of thought we are 
bound to get the impression that hindrances are plenty and 
that thought-waves constantly meet waves which are at 
cross-purposes to those we send out. The latter might get 
diverted. One can easily grasp that the foul vapours about 
earth occasionally form obstacles like solids from which a 
wave of thought might be forcibly reflected. The question 
is how those hindrances may be removed or pierced through. 
That depends naturally on the force of thought which attacks 
them. Cosmic rays of high frequency go through lead to a 
certain depth, and thoughts of high quality prevail where 
others fail. 

Wavering, hesitating and timid thoughts have no con- 
quering power and get absorbed in space, but thoughts that 
are positive, tenacious and backed by our whole being carry 
a weight of energy that scatters antagonistic wave-systems. 
Actual events before our eyes fully endorse this statement. 
Single-minded, straight and forceful thoughts do succeed 
whether we like it or not. 

But positiveness cannot be good if the intention is evil ? 
Why not ? The purpose might be destructive but positive- 
ness by itself is always a right attitude. It is not easy, 
though, to train oneself to acquire the firmness of mind from 
which positive thoughts issue, and it seems to be more diffi- 
cult when the purpose is good. 

We said that thought has a magnetic power and attracts 
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kindred groups of wave-energy. Our problem evidently leads 
us to consider in what manner the best and strongest groups 
of thought-force may be associated with our own. 

A study of the highest types of creative mind affords an 
answer. They were self-forgetting, ready for sacrifice and 
aimed at universal values, and their influence, even if 
insignificant at the passing of some of them, later grew to 
become a lasting force in mankind. We also notice with 
some of those, who saw results of their endeavours, that 
unexpected incidents, unforeseen support and flashes of new 
impulses or ideas gave favourable turns to their efforts. At 
times they thought themselves ‘‘ led” to steps that gave 
decisive openings when matters looked desperate. The 
magnetic quality of positive, fearless thought worked 
miracles. It was event-shaping and induced power over 
men. 

Mankind is at present engaged in fierce materialistic 
activities and destructive tendencies spread general un- 
settledness. It is indeed high time to reconsider if we have 
paid full attention to the necessity to foster and cultivate 
a right kind of thought in the individual, and if we have duly 
grasped the possibility of drawing towards ourselves the 
potential assistance available in space. Ignorance and folly 
of thought ought not to bar the way for those who feel that 
no efforts should be spared to arrest the present trend of 
events. Thought, when rightly used, is a weapon which 
must not be neglected. 


ERIK PALMSTIERNA. 


LonDON. 
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INDICATIONS THAT THE UNIVERSE 
IS ALIVE. 


SIR RICHARD C. TUTE, 
Chief Justice of the Bahamas, 


In a previous paper entitled ‘‘ After Materialism : What ?” 
(October 1988), I have discussed the general arguments 
against materialism which have resulted from the findings of 
modern science. I urged that scientists ought to combine to 
make those findings effectively known in order to stop the 
debacle of public and private morality, which has accom- 
panied a widespread acceptance of the doctrines of 
materialism, and to counter the atheism which accompanies 
it. 

In the present paper I propose to point out a direction 
in which modern science has supplied a metaphysic of the 
universe, which admits of belief in both religion and 
morality. By morality I mean the morality in which all 
forms of the Christian religion are interested. 

The proposed metaphysic is not a discovery of my own. 
It originated with Leibniz in 1646. It is an adaptation of his 
philosophy of monads to the findings of modern science. 

There are many indications that modern physicists are 
feeling their way towards a transcendental form of philo- 
sophy. Eddington and Jeans, each from a somewhat dif- 
ferent point of view, regard the universe as a mental rather 
than a material phenomenon. I infer that both of them are 
inclined to hold that life, or lives, which possess the requisite 
mentality, lie at the base of all things. 

Dr Whitehead, too, bases his valuable philosophy of 
patterns on what he terms organic mechanism. I gather that 
he means by this that the ultimate constituents of nature, 
the electrons, protons, positrons, and so on, are purposive, 
and therefore living, entities. 

541 
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P. D. Ouspensky, the Russian philosopher scientist, is a 
thorough-going believer in the omnipresence of life in the 
universe, though he appears to base his belief rather on a 
form of intuition than on formal argument. 

Let us see in what Leibniz’s view consists. I quote from 
the article entitled ‘ Pluralism” in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. It is written by C. A. Richardson—a well-known 
authority. He says: 


‘In his famous work the Monadology, he [Leibniz] 
elaborated the theory that reality consists of an infinite 
number of individual forces or agents, psychic in nature, 
which he termed ‘ monads.’ 

“These individual minds of spirits exhibit every 
degree of mental development, and complexity, from 
that of beings even higher than man (the angels), right 
down to that of psychic entities of so low an order that 
Leibniz described their being as a mens monentanea, or 
a mere flash of conscious awareness. In the hierarchy of 
mind a complete continuity from one level of develop- 
ment to another was postulated. Leibniz conceived 
cach monad as reflecting within itself, the rest of the 
universe from its own particular standpoint.” 


The question of the interaction of my monads will not 
arise, as I am here concerned with the facts, not the means, of 
that interaction. Nor will I enter on speculations as to how 
the monadic development had its beginning. I will merely 
indicate that on a modern view of time they have little 
meaning. I will, however, indicate my view (based on that 
of Dr Whitehead) that the monadic hierarchy ends in God, as 
conceived by the Christian religions. 

I assume that the ultimate reality of sensory experience 
lies in space-time. That continuum is of course the matrix 
from which our minds by some mysterious alchemy have 
fashioned space and time. It is a merger of space and time, 
in which neither has a separate identity. 

The material objects of sense are not like what our senses 
represent them to be. They consist in vibrations, which we 
call electrons, protons, and so forth. These vibrations com- 
bine to form atoms in a continuum, which may be identified 
with space-time. I assume, also, that energy is a denizen of 
space-time in the form of what is known as “ action.” It is 
a mysterious four-dimensional entity. It establishes the fact 
that energy cannot be infinitely subdivided. It must be 
communicated in integral multiples of a unit quantity called 
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“h.” I assume finally that the ultimate vibrants are them- 
selves denizens of space-time, although up to the present it 
has not been found possible to deal with them by means of 
space-time equations. 

It is a common-place of physics that the equations 
hitherto employed are unsatisfactory, precisely because they 
fail to locate the vibrants in any intelligible scheme of space 
and time. 

I need not remind my readers that in the macrocosm the 
Kinstinian space-time equations are the standard instruments 
of research. 

Well, let us see whether the original vibrants can reason- 
ably be regarded as entities which are endowed with life, and 
purpose. The two terms are really synonymous. 

We must begin with Heisenberg’s famous principle of 
indeterminacy. We want to be able to predict where an 
electron will be a second hence. To do so we must know 
where it is now, and what is the state of its motion. To 
observe the electron we must use light. Now the electron is 
a very small body and so light that a powerful ray of light 
with short wave-length will disturb its motion. It follows 
that with light of long wave-length we can observe its motion 
without much error ; but that we cannot observe its position. 
Per contra, with light of short wave-length we may observe 
the position ; but only at the cost of making observation of 
the motion meaningless. Whatever wave-length is selected 
there will be a defined error, and the dimensions of that error 
are so great as to make significant observation impossible. 

Under these circumstances we cannot say what an indivi- 
dual electron will do. We cannot assume that it acts under 
an assumed law of causation, because we cannot assume the 
existence of a law, which we can never observe. Professor 
— puts the difficulty very neatly, to the following 
elfect. 

Let us suppose that we want to know what the colour of 
an electron is in the dark, knowing that as soon as light is 
thrown upon it it will always appear to be white. We are 
entering on an undertaking which is meaningless because, by 
the nature of our premises, we can never know what the 
colour is. We can never observe it, and therefore cannot 
speculate about it. 

Under these circumstances, it is evident that no theory as 
to the activities of the electron can be based on observation. 
Recourse must be had to some method of estimating the 
mean behaviour of a vast number of electrons. 
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The celebrated wave-packet theory, and the still more 
celebrated theory of Dirac, proceed on this principle. In 
essence it is the same as that followed by a life insurance 
office. The office uses mortality tables compiled from a great 
number of instances which show the probabilities of survival, 
for the periods required, at every age. A given individual 
may die sooner or later than the date indicated by the 
tables, but events in the former class will balance those in the 
latter. In the result, the predictions of the tables will, if 
they are carefully constructed, be substantially realised. It 
is the same with the theories of the electron. 

If a theory is sound, defects from the norm will be 
balanced by excesses. In the result, we will have a scheme 
which produces reliable predictions as to the behaviour of 
atoms in the mass. Neither the defects nor the excesses will 
be observable. As in the case of the insurance office tables, 
the theory tells us nothing about the behaviour of any given 
atom or electron. It proceeds on the assumption that the 
behaviour of the individual is unpredictable. 

The soundness of this procedure is established, not only 
by its success in producing working theories, but also by an 
unforeseen circumstance. It was found that electrons could 
be ejected from atoms by mechanical means with an ease 
which was wholly unexpected. This is now accounted for by 
the circumstance, foretold by the type of theory we have 
been considering, that a roughly predictable number of 
electrons will always occupy positions in which their attach- 
ment to the nucleus is weak. 

In the upshot, it is evident that successful theories of the 
behaviour of the atom proceed on the same essential assump- 
tions as those made by insurance companies about the deaths 
of human beings. They are akin to the assumptions made in 
interpreting all kinds of vital statistics. In other words, the 
electron has to be treated as it were a vital entity—as if it 
were alive. 

There are other indications of the truth of this assumption. 
The vibrants, of which the electron is the outstanding 
example, combine to form atoms on plans which are often 
very complicated. Atomic structures increase in complexity 
as they rise in the scale from the relatively simple atom of 
hydrogen. The combination of one electron with a proton 
might be the result of a mechanical type of causation. But 
how about the more complex atoms? To take an extreme 
instance, let us consider one of the radium atoms, say No. 88. 
The complexity of this atom is enormous. Anyone who 
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wants to assure himself of this has only to consult the model 
constructed after the Bohr scheme. It is reproduced in Mr 
J. G. Crowther’s handy Outline of the Universe, which is 
printed in the Pelican series. To make it 88 elements have 
tocombine. Todosothey must get into phase, in accordance 
with complicated specifications, which are in some fashion 
known to them. The enterprise must be one of considerable 
difficulty. Assuming that the electrons are all very much 
alike, as alike shall we say as soldiers in a given military 
formation, how does each individual vibrant arrange with 
the others to take up the position that it ultimately 
occupies ? 

If we assume that the electrons are not living entities, we 
cannot answer the question at all. If, however, we assume 
that each electron is alive, and that it wants to make a radium 
atom, together with a company of like-minded companions, 
on a plan of which each is aware, we make the only assump- 
tion that fits the facts. We assume no more in the case of the 
electrons than what takes place when a company of soldiers 
assume a military formation. 

It is no doubt wonderful that the electrons should have 
foreknowledge of the plan to which they have to conform. 
It is not, however, more wonderful than the behaviour of the 
body cells in making and maintaining the far more compli- 
cated mechanism of the body. In the case of the cells, also, 
the fact of prevision is equally outstanding, and equally 
mysterious. 

If the presence of life is held to explain the purposive 
activities of the cells, it must equally be held to explain the 
activities of the electrons. It is, in either case, the only 
explanation that conveys any meaning. 

Once more, if the vibrants are endowed with life, intelli- 
gence, purpose and foreknowledge, it is to be expected that 
they will find alternative means of producing a given atom 
within the range of the general plan. I had almost said 
within the meaning of the act. This is what we always find 
in organic units. We find it also in the inorganic. Isotopes 
are of course the case in point. Some substances have more 
than one isotope. Tin has eleven. All substances may have 
om though in certain cases they may be too rare to 

etect. 

Finally, to complete the resemblance of the conduct of the 
vibrants to that of living cells, we note that in the case of 
certain complicated atoms—chiefly those in the radio-active 
category—the task of maintaining the atom in existence 

VoLt. XXXVII. No. 4. 18 
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appears to be onerous. In the case of the radium atom, we 
can only suppose that the vibrants have never quite suc- 
ceeded in getting into phase, and that, in consequence, the 
subsequent maintenance of the atom in being involves a 
constant state of strain. As we know, the strain tells in the 
end, and the atom explodes. This reason for the explosions 
of radium atoms is in full accord with the fact that no way 
has been found of predicting the explosion of any given 
atom. 

It is, of course, possible that the radio-active elements are 
not the only elements which experience these explosions. In 
stable atoms, if they ever take place, they can only do so very 
rarely; sorarely, indeed, that observation of their occurrence 
is virtually impossible. 


Let us now turn to the atom. Here we have another unit 
that acts as if it were alive. Atoms combine to form crystals 
and molecules. In both cases they take up formations which 
are often very complicated, and of which they appear to have 
complete foreknowledge. In making these formations they 
act precisely like the vibrants, that is to say, as if they were 
living units, endowed with intelligence, foreknowledge and 
purpose. We can only compare their behaviour with that of 
cells, or soldiers. We cannot account for it on any mechanistic 
scheme. ‘The continuation of the argument is sufficiently 
obvious. The unit crystals and molecules act as if they 
were fresh personalities. The former form themselves into 
ranks, which interlock in ways that are generally complicated. 
The latter enter into all the chemical combinations with which 
the chemist deals, from such simple materials as water to the 
most complicated carbon compounds. 

Without dwelling further on the vital aspects displayed 
by the chemical compounds as they become successively more 
complicated, we must note, in passing, that on our planet 
life, in the forms in which it is generally recognised—the so- 
called organic forms—has become exclusively associated with 
the carbon compounds. The colloids and the viruses have 
been held to lie on the boundary which marks off the organic 
from the inorganic. On the showing of this paper, of course, 
no such boundary exists. Every natural unit is a living 
personality which, in all cases except that of the basic 
vibrants, is constituted from other personalities. It will, 
none the less, be convenient to speak of the organic and the 
inorganic sides of nature in order to avoid circumlocutions. 

As soon as organic life appears we have a new set of con- 
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ditions. This form of life is distinguished from the inorganic 
forms, inter alia, by the facts that the units embark on pro- 
cesses such as nutrition and reproduction. Another dis- 
crimination is provided by the presence of an enormous mass 
of variations. It is probably true to say that no two or- 
ganisms of the same species are quite alike. We are not 
sure that any two inorganic compounds are precisely similar, 
and it is quite possible that they are not. It would seem, 
however, that such variations as may exist in the inorganic 
are, in general, too minute to be observed with our instru- 
ments. A peculiar feature of the greater living organisms is 
that they are built up from cells, which are themselves 
complicated life units. 

For our present purpose we will dwell on one only of these 
features. The existence of a mass of variations is inconsistent 
with any theory which regards life as having been mechanic- 
ally produced from dead material. Such a theory always 
assumes that inorganic compounds are precisely similar to 
one another when their chemical constituents are the same. 
But homogeneous antecedents cannot be expected to give rise 
to the phenomenon of variation. If it be conceded that the 
inorganic antecedents may be themselves dissimilar, we find 
ourselves embarked on a series of concessions to the vital 
theory, which end by requiring us to assume that the vibrants 
differ from each other. This may well be the case, but the 
concession is fatal to the mechanistic view. On the vital 
theory, variations have come into existence from the pur- 
posive efforts of each organism to adapt itself to its environ- 
ment, and they tend to be inherited because they proceed 
from within and are not impressed on the organism by its 
environment. The dogma which states that acquired 
characteristics are not heritable can only refer to charac- 
teristics which are imposed on the organism from outside. 
Variations arising from the efforts of the organism itself may 
well modify the genes, and so become heritable. It thus 
appears that the theory set forth in this paper provides an 
explanation of the existence of a profusion of variation in 
organic nature. Such variations may be expected to occur, 
and to occur in very great numbers. 

It is foreign to the purpose of this paper to pursue the 
development of organic forms from the cell to man. There 
are various theories on the subject, most, if not all, of which 
are tentative, and all of which are unsatisfactory. It suffices 
to say that, throughout both inorganic and organic nature, 
we have an ascending series of perseraJities which interlock 
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with each other and which present an ascending scale of 
complexity. 


We now turn to a matter of very great interest and 
significance. 

If life and personality begin with the vibrants they must 
exist throughout the universe. The sun and the stars, no less 
than the earth, must be constituted from them. In the sun 
and the stars they may show developments of personality 
based on increasing complexity, precisely as on the earth, but 
these developments will not be dependent on the presence of 
carbon compounds. They may be capable of existing in all 
ranges of temperature, and under all conditions of pressure, 
and of its absence. We of course have no knowledge of the 
existence of such personalities. Like the cells, they may have 
no organs that we can recognise as such. Like the cells, 
again, the universe will be to them something wholly different 
to what it appears to us. A dimension of space may to them 
be a dimension of time. They may be exceedingly active and 
intelligent entities, but busied about matters of which we can 
form no picture and can have no comprehension. 

On the general theory of space-time something of this sort 
is to be expected. If our world is a projection of the space- 
time world of reality, then there may be a vast number of 
such projections, each peculiar to its appropriate type of 
personality. 

We may take it that, in the case of the cells, this actually 
happens. As pointed out in the former paper, the forms 
taken by what we call reason in these alien personalities must 
be wholly beyond our comprehension. We might infer the 
presence of reason from the result of their activities when 
such could be distinguished, and in the case of the cells we 
must make this inference. Further than this we can never go. 

If, however, the alien personalities deal with their 
universes in a manner analogous to that in which we deal 
with ours, it would be open to all of them to infer the existence 
of a world of reality transcending their shadow worlds, and, 
for each of them, that world of reality would be the same 
world. In other words, there would be one space-time for all 
personalities, wherever situated and however alien they 
might be from each other. 

One of the most difficult problems for the Christian, and 
for everyone who wishes to believe in a divine guidance of 
the universe, is precisely the apparent waste which takes 
place in confining personality and intelligence to one, or 
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possibly to two or three, planets. On the scheme here 
explained it is unnecessary to assume that the waste exists. 
On that scheme we are at liberty to hold that the universe is 
a vast concourse of personalities, each after its manner work- 
ing out the purpose of the Almighty. 

The monads of Leibniz were assumed to be windowless. 
That is to say, they could not communicate with each other. 
Each was regarded as a closed system. This is not the case 
with the monads with which modern science has provided us. 
In their case we must assume that monads of the same kind 
can communicate with one another, since nothing else will 
explain the fact that they are able to combine. Monads, 
which are greatly unlike one another, which belong to dif- 
ferent orders in the chain of being, may be unable to com- 
municate with each other. 

A difficulty inherent in a monadology is that it seems 
impossible to account for the beginning of the system. We 
deal with a scheme of development which can be traced to no 
origin. Well, I do not think that this difficulty arises on a 
proper appreciation of the nature of space-time. 

In space-time time is one with space. That is to say, it 
has no beginning. What we regard as the necessity for all 
things to have a beginning is due to the structure of our 
minds. We cannot realise that the notion of a beginning is 
bound up with the notion of a time which is fundamentally 
distinct from space. Such a time does not exist. It appears 
to exist in the three dimensional continuum ; but that con- 
tinuum is itself unreal. 

A personality which suddenly found itself free from all 
the associations of the body and its functions would experi- 
ence a continuum in which it would be conscious of itself and 
of its value in the great scheme of things. It would not be 
conscious of any passage of time. There would be no 
beginning to which it could look back, and no ending to 
which it could look forward. 

These considerations are inherent in the nature of space- 
time, since, in that continuum, time becomes a fully under- 
stood, instead as now an imperfectly understood, dimension 
of space. We cannot understand such conditions with the 
logical mind ; but to the perceptions of intuitions, or, shall 
we say, through revelation, they are not only acceptable, but 
natural. The notion that in the after life time shall be no 
more, which is found in the Scriptures, is just such a revela- 
tion, and one from which the mind cannot be said to revolt. 
The space-time continuum is a continuum in which both 
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form and movement are non-existent, being replaced by 
energies and activities, of which the human mind can form 
no picture. The scientist is as much bound to assume the 
existence of this “‘ real’ continuum as the Christian is to 
believe in the existence of the Kingdom of Heaven. They 
may be one and the same thing. They probably are. 

Of course the whole conception of living wholly, instead 
of as now partially, in the realm of reality bristles with mental 
difficulties. We can form no logical picture of it. But then 
we can form no logical idea of what constitutes the entities, 
which, as we have seen, must be regarded as aboriginal 
denizens of space-time. I refer of course to entities such as 
light, which is conceived of as travelling through a con- 
tinuum, which is nothing but the background of a space-time 
equation. We cannot conceive of the nature of “ action,” 
though we know that it represents the reality behind what 
we call energy. We cannot conceive of the existence of 
vibrants, of which it has to be said that there is nothing which 
vibrates, that the vibrant is the entity. 


We have seen already that the philosophy of monads, that 
is to say the philosophy we have been discussing, goes back 
to the great Leibniz—a distance in time of nearly 300 years. 
What is here new is a scientific outlook which supports, and 
(in my view) necessitates, a belief in that philosophy. The 
notion of a real world, that is to say of the continuum which 
is now called space-time, is vastly older. It arose alike among 
the ancient Greeks, and among the Hindus. The ancient 
Greek philosopher Parmenides held views which are start- 
lingly modern on the subject. Professor Richardson has the 
following account of them in the Encyclopedia Britannica : 


oe 


. . . he regarded reality as eternal, uncreated, and 
imperishable. There is no empty space, ‘ all is full of 
being,’ and so there is no possibility of motion. Reality 
was apparently a finite, spherical, motionless, continuous 
plenum, and change movement, and the very existence 
of ordinary discrete things illusory.” 


Translating into modern terms, so as to make it clear that 
the idea of empty space must be replaced by the notion of a 
curved space-time; that motion, being a function of time 
and space, is unthinkable in the space-time continuum ; that 
change is unthinkable for the same reason ; that form, being 
a function of the space of sensory experience, is equally 
illusory; and, finally, that, on the above showing, the 
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existence of “‘ ordinary discrete things ”’ is an illusion—we 
reach an interpretation of Parmenides which might equally 
be an interpretation of the views of Sir James Jeans in The 
Mysterious Universe. Parmenides’ view that “all is full of 
being’ is again most interesting, and makes him a fore- 
runner of Leibniz. 

Plato is, of course, the originator of many conceptions 
which are only now coming into their own. Readers of The 
Mysterious Universe will remember the translation of his 
parable of the shadows of the cave which prefaces that work. 
It is a fanciful, but extremely accurate, description of the 
world of sense as a shadow, or projection, of the world of 
reality. 

But the Greeks were not the only people who had attained 
to a true notion of the nature of reality. The same intuition 
is the main position taken by Hindu philosophy. The sensory 
world is the world of illusion—of maya. The Yogi can make 
no higher use of his life than to devote it to the strenuous 
preparations which would enable him to inhibit the functions 
of his body, and thus set free his soul, his personality, to enter 
the continuum of reality. 

Presumably these penetrating glimpses into the nature of 
being and reality were based on intuition. A better name 
would probably be revelation. Both terms may be identical. 
The wonderful thing about the present age of knowledge is 
that science is establishing the necessity for recognising that 
the ancient intuitions, of which we have been speaking, are 
also scientific statements. 


I have left to the last a feature—perhaps the most impor- 
tant feature—of modern thought. I refer to the extent to 
which it supports the ancient belief in God. 

To indicate what I mean I will quote a celebrated passage 


from Dr A. N. Whitehead’s book entitled Religion in the 


Making : 


‘** Tt is not the case that there is an actual world 
which accidentally happens to exhibit an order of nature. 
There is an actual world because there is an order of 
nature. If there were no order there would be no world. 
Also, since there is a world, we know that there is an 
order. The ordering entity is a necessary element in the 
metaphysical situation presented by the actual world. 

. The metaphysical doctrine, here expounded, 
finds the foundation of the world in the esthetic experi- 
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ence, rather than with Kant in the cognitive and con- 
ceptive experience. All order is therefore esthetic order, 
and the moral order is merely certain aspects of zesthetic 
order. The actual world is the outcome of the zesthetic 
order, and the esthetic order is derived from the 
immanence of God.”’ 


It will be seen that this proof of the existence of God can 
be illustrated from the monadic process, which has been here 
outlined. The vibrants, atoms, molecules, and so forth, com- 
bine to form new compounds directed by new personalities 
from a directive urge, which lays down for them the plan or 
plans on which they are to operate and which are the only 
plans on which successful combination can be effected. Here 
we have the order which exhibits itself in the world and which 
preceded the world. 

It is a living order because it proceeds from the various 
personalities, or purposes, which produced it under the direc- 
tion of the Supreme Purpose. All effort has an esthetic 
element. This follows from the fact that it can be directed 
well or ill ; the entity which is concerned being aware of the 
quality of its action. It knows whether, according to its 
standard, it is doing or failing to do all that it can to achieve 
its purpose. 

We have indicated our view that the vibrants, atoms, and 
so forth, experience a greater or less difficulty in making the 
personalities and combinations which they do make, and 
that after they have been made they experience a greater or 
less difficulty in keeping them in existence. What we do not 
know is the extent to which these efforts have failed. We do 
not know how often attempts to make (say) an atom are 
frustrated by the conduct of one or more of the constituent 
vibrants. We may take it that this information will never 
be available to us. We can, however, see dimly that some 
of the more unstable chemical compounds may, to some 
extent, represent failures ; failures which are only partial, 
perhaps, but still failures to achieve what we must consider 
to be the end of the process of making personalties, namely, 
the endurance of those personalities. 


RICHARD C,. TUTE. 


Nassau, BAHAMAS. 
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THE PLAIN MAN’S UNIVERSE. 
COLONEL T. B. LUARD, D.S.O.! 


In an age of transition such as the present almost every 
thoughtful man is working out his own religion, groping for 
reality in a world of change, holding fast to what seems vital 
in ancient belief, but a little doubtful whether it will hold 
together. In this situation we are between the devil and the 
deep sea. We have discarded the traditional dogmas; the 
ancient cosmos, in which the most difficult problems of life 
seemed to be solved, is merely fantastic to us. On the other 
hand, the philosophers of our own day are not in agreement 
with regard to the reality of certain elemental aspects of the 
universe. None the less we go on formulating our beliefs. 
To that extent we are all amateur metaphysicians. We 
realise that we must have a metaphysic, and we take the 
universe as we see it, influenced, no doubt, by what we read ; 
but, once established on a hypothetical basis, we keep an 
open mind, observing, checking and modifying in the light 
of our personal experience and observation of life. To take 
my own case, although no metaphysician, I feel I have a 
tolerably coherent conception of the universe we live in to- 
day. It may not be metaphysically watertight, and it does 
not solve every enigma of existence; but that is common to 
all religions and all systems. Life is still a mystery and there 
is still need of faith. But, so far as it goes, I find it satisfying 
and stimulating, and I derive from it an intense interest and 
belief in life, and especially in personality, a reverence for 
life in all its manifestations and a sense of the creative 
vocation of man, which are impervious to metaphysical 
subtilties, and which I believe to be vaguely and inarticu- 
lately shared by a vast multitude of religious minds to-day. 


1 Author of ‘“‘ Why I do not go to Church,” Hispert JourNAL, April, 
1987, 
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Above all, it has given me, in spite of failures and short- 
comings of which I am deeply conscious, a habit of self- 
reliance, a sense of the place of personality in the universe as 
a medium of creative self-realisation and _ self-expression, 
which never came to me when I went to church and listened 
to the continual harping on “ sin ” and the continual appeals 
for mercy which are such a dismal and disheartening feature 
of its liturgy. For better or for worse, I have burned my 
boats as far as traditional Christianity is concerned. I have 
crossed my Rubicon. I shall never return to the land of 
‘grace’; I prefer the bracing climate of faith. But there is 
little other essential difference in the country, so far as I have 
penetrated. 

The picture of the universe on which my religious con- 
victions are based may be sketched dogmatically as follows. 
Reality is process, neither automatic nor predictable, in per- 
petual tension between growth and decay, creation and disin- 
tegration, tending, as we believe, towards ever growing full- 
ness and quality of life. In the universal effort of Life to 
raise her creative potential, so to speak, to ever higher levels, 
Earth-Man finds fulfilment of his spiritual nature. “‘ Fellow- 
ship ”’ with God is nothing if not this co-operation in His 
endless creative activity, both within us, as faith, and in the 
world, as love. 

Life is Reality growing, integrating itself. It is the road 
to spirit, to union with the Eternal Creator Self, Who is its 
source, sustenance and end. Death is Reality in decay, 
disintegration. It is the road to matter, mechanism, the 
world of law, of necessity. The Soul is the creative Self, 
the growing Divine in us, the self desirous of union with the 
Eternal Creator Self. The Soul gathers form and content in 
creative reaction to the contingencies of life, and so grows 
by a process of creative self-realisation to ever more creative 
personality, finding its fulfilment in creative activity—that 
is to say, in the activities of love. ‘ Sin” is the biological 
tendency in us to resist this process of spiritual growth, to 
refuse to follow up our vision of the creative Light into life, 
to relapse into automatic and uncritical acceptance of those 
self-regarding urges, deeply rooted in the instinctive life both 
of the individual and the herd, which we have inherited from 
our biological ancestry, in short, to submit to slow death. 
This is the significance of much of Pauline mysticism, and 
especially of his antithesis of letter and spirit, which is 

1 Cf. the opening of The Didache—‘‘ There are two ways, one of life 
and one of death, and there is a great difference between them.” 
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fundamental to life, as M. Bergson has shown. Letter kills 
spirit ; living thought will freeze in formula, as if there was 
some lethal tendency in matter to resist growth, to relapse 
into being. It is not enough, in this universe of becoming, 
for the vital, the spiritual to find material expression on 
earth ; it must continue to grow, ever on the watch against 
petrifaction, fossilisation.1_ The remedy against this spiritual 
lethargy is the religious life. Grounded on faith in the 
Eternal Creator Self, it is an arduous and intimate self 
discipline and training, a following up of inward vision into 
life, testing, modifying, assimilating, a continuous venture of 
faith that finds its own rewards in the realising of ever more 
satisfying values and ever more creative powers. In the 
religion of Plotinus the chief emphasis is laid on these values, 
which are summed up in a triad of goodness, truth and 
beauty. In Christianity the stress is on the creative powers, 
which may also be summed up in a triad as faith, truth and 
love.2. So, too, in the “ technique ”’ of the religious life of 
self-mastery, we have much to learn from Indian religion.® 
Such seems to me to be the cosmological setting with 
which our theological speculations must be harmonised. In 
it will be found room for all that is vital and creative, not 
only in Christian doctrine and Christian experience, but also 
in ** pagan ”’ speculation. The Stoic sense of cosmic citizen- 
ship, for instance, no longer materialistic nor determinist, 
now comes into its own. Nor is it only Western thought 
that comes into view. This conception of God in terms of 
creative Personality, of love in terms of creative activity and 
of the Soul as the creative Self brings Platonised Christianity 
into touch with Indian contemplative religion in a rapidly 
shrinking world. That world is crying out for a religion of 
spirit which will gather up the religious experience of the 
past in words that have meaning for us to-day. Such a 
religion, centred on the worship of the Eternal Creator, is in 
sight if these conceptions are acceptable to the consciousness 


of the age. 
T. B. LUARD. 
WATERBEACH, CAMBRIDGE. 


1 Bergson, H., Creative Evolution, passim. 
2 Cf. Inge, W. R., Philosophy of Plotinus, Vol. II., p. 76. 
3 See Jung, C. G., Psychological Types, p. 268. 








“THE STRANGE LIFE-DESTINIES 
OF ELISABETH NEY AND 
EDMUND MONTGOMERY (1833—1907).”” 


BARON VON OPPELL.? 


On a fishing holiday in Bavaria some ten years ago, I 
motored over on a hot Sunday afternoon in July to Schloss 
Linderhof, one of the various castles built at the command 
of Ludwig II, the mad King of Bavaria, regardless of expense 
to the State. I am grateful to the friends who persuaded me 
to go; otherwise I might never have known Elisabeth Ney. 

All I remember of the building is seeing it standing out 
very white in the afternoon sun against stretches of undulat- 
ing green meadows and woods. It was the interior of the 
castle that the few dozen Sunday visitors had come to see. 
The centre of attraction was the King’s bedroom—the walls 
all blue and gold with hundreds of mirrors let in, so that 
from a huge four-poster bed, with a mirror as a roof, he 
could no doubt have seen his face, when awakening in the 
morning, in innumerable aspects. 

The guide’s explanations of the intricate calculations 
needed to place the mirrors so as to enable the greatest 
possible number of reflections interested the more scientific- 
ally-minded of the visitors. But the heat was stifling, so I 
left them to it wondering as I went if this diseased fancy of 
a poor mad king, who yet appears to have had something of 


1 Elizabeth Ney: Die Selisamen Lebensschicksale der Elizabeth Ney 
und des Edmund Montgomery. Eugen Miiller—Minster (Koehler & 
Amelang, Leipzig). 

2 Previous articles contributed by Baron von Oppell to the HipBEert 
JourRNAL are “ The Reality of Beauty ” (January, 1930); ‘The Standard 
of Beauty ” (April, 1932); ‘‘ Beauty as a Human Want” (October, 19384) ; 
“The Pleasure of Newness”’ (January, 1936); ‘‘ From an Autobiography 
of Thought ’’—Part 1 (October, 1987), Part 2 (January, 1938). 
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genius, might not in the end have sprung from the same 
motive as that which makes it the last aim of wisdom to 
know yourself; only seeing your face even in a thousand 
aspects will not give you that coveted but elusive knowledge. 

I walked out at the back entrance of the castle, facing 
towards the east, into the open. There, in the shade midway 
up a grassy slope of fresh green surrounded by trees, standing 
on a high basement, a white marble statue arrested 
attention. As I approached, I saw that it represented 
a young man, evidently the King, in what looked to be the 
costume of some medieval Spanish Order, his right hand 
lightly placed on his hip supporting a cloak loosely thrown 
over his shoulders, while his left was hanging beside his 
sword. His head, covered with curls, was thrown back and, 
as I looked at his face, I saw in it—in the way the eyes were 
set and in the shape of the mouth—madness approaching, as 
I have never seen it in a face before. The ordinary man may 
become a raving lunatic, homicidal or whatnot. But it needs 
at least the possibility of genius for the madness I saw in that 
face—the capability of feeling, be it but for moments, the 
beautiful mystery underlying this world of ours. And above 
all it needs real genius to understand such madness so as to 
be able to represent it. Wondering who was the artist, I 
looked at the base of the statue and saw engraved 
“ ELISABETH NEY FECIT 1870.” 

I had never heard of Elisabeth Ney ; the guide who had 
just come out of the castle with the other visitors told us that 
Elisabeth Ney was the most famous sculptress of the last 
century, that she had made statues or busts of Kings and 
many great statesmen and that her admirable bust of 
Bismarck—the only one ever made of the “* Iron Chancellor ”’ 
—was alone sufficient to give her lasting fame. And indeed 
most of the other visitors appeared to know “all about ” 
Elisabeth Ney; but then I have never bothered much to 
know about things or people by name, but only when they 
interested me to know them. And now I wanted to know 
Elisabeth Ney. I felt that an artist who could render the 
tragedy I saw depicted in that face must not only have 
understood but also felt pity for such a man—that under- 
standing and pity which only a woman with both genius and 
charm can give. 

It was only some years later that a book appeared with 
the title I have adopted for the present article. 

The story is simply and well told. Reading it, you are 
struck once again by that curious adaptation of fate to 
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character which, in spite of the accidental in our lives, often 
outwardly decisive, seems always to prevail in the end ; the 
influence we have on our fate—be it by our strength or more 
generally our weaknesses—rising with the degree of indivi- 
duality we possess, till our fate becomes inevitable, as we see 
it represented in all great descriptive art and at its highest 
in the tragedies of Shakespeare. 

Elisabeth Ney also belonged to those who carry their fate 
within them—even its accidental and picturesque outward 
course seems to harmonise with her character. In the hands 
of a writer with genius she might make a fine heroine of 
romance. 

Elisabeth Ney was born in the first half of last century in 
the city of Minster, the fine old capital of Westphalia. Her 
father, J. Adam Ney, was a nephew of the famous Marshal 
Ney, who was shot in Paris in the Luxembourg Gardens for 
going over with his troops to his old master, Napoleon, when 
sent by the French Government against him. Her mother, 
who was famed for her beauty, appears to have been 
descended from an impoverished aristocratic Polish family. 
The father Ney was a sculptor of some talent. His art— 
modelling statues of Saints for the Catholic churches in the 
neighbourhood—provided him with the means to support 
himself and his family. Nor was he free from the little 
foibles common to artists, wearing clothes made to his own 
design, different from those worn by other men. Elisabeth 
was from an early age his constant companion and she also 
insisted—much against the wishes of her mother—on having 
her dresses made after her own design—a habit she main- 
tained all through her long life, which added, in the opinion 
of her many admirers, to the distinctive charm of her 
appearance. 

When father and daughter were walking in the Miinster 
Park one Sunday afternoon they met two other little girls of 
Elisabeth’s age, who stared at their clothes and then began 
to giggle loudly. Elisabeth turned round at once on her little 
insulters and barred their way—spreading out her strange 
dress, she danced round the astonished children for a minute 
or two. ‘* Now laugh,” she said, “if you like.” But the 
little girls did not laugh ; they stole shamefacedly away. 

The author does well to narrate this episode—nothing 
could convey better Elisabeth’s supreme indifference through- 
out her life for the opinions and customs of the world and 
her pleasure in attacking those who held them, as well as 
the grace in her mode of attacking. 
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Elisabeth grew up into a very attractive girl, slender and 
tall, her dark brown hair in curls cut short and her head full 
of romantic ambitions such as befitted the great-niece of a 
Maréchal de France of the days of “ glorious war.’’ For it 
was a constant source of pleasure and pride to Elisabeth to 
think of herself as connected with the famous Marshal Ney, 
Prince of Moskawa. She loved her father, but the range of 
his art satisfied her no longer. She wanted to become 
a great sculptress and make the name of Ney famous 
once more. So she announced one day to her parents that 
she intended to go to Berlin to study under the great master 
of sculpture, Christian Rauch. She was just seventeen at 
the time, and it is not difficult to imagine the shock this 
announcement gave to her parents, who looked upon her as 
little more than a child. Her mother, in particular, was 
horrified at the idea of her girl studying among men, and in 
Berlin of all places, with its “‘ free ideas,’’ which to her, as a 
devout Catholic, was a centre of iniquity ; while her father 
was above all wounded in his pride as an artist. No wonder 
that both parents were obdurate—but Elisabeth was more 
obdurate still. She resorted to the method hardly known at 
that time of hunger-striking. “If you do not let me go, 
then I will die,” she said ; and it looked as if she would carry 
out her threat, for she grew visibly thinner from day to day. 
This was too much for her parents, who loved her dearly, so 
at last they gave their consent to her studying art, her 
mother, however, making the condition that it should be in 
the Catholic city of Munich, where she had relations, and not 
in Berlin. Elisabeth agreed to this project, looking on it 
merely as a first step towards her goal, which she remained 
determined to attain. 

In Munich, lodging with her relations, she was not satis- 
fied with the private Art School they chose for her, but at 
once set about trying to get into the Academy of Arts. 
“Impossible,” was the first reply. ‘‘ Only men study here.” 
But with all her stubbornness, Elisabeth never forgot the 
best weapon of a pretty woman. She smiled ingratiatingly at 
the Director. ‘‘ Just let me try,” she said, ‘‘ I won’t disturb 
anyone.’ And the stern man gave way. It was arranged, 
therefore, that one of the elderly Professors should call for 
her every morning and take her back after classes, so as to 
protect her from the attentions of the students to which the 
Professors were afraid she might be exposed. The students, 
however, behaved very well and contented themselves with 
waiting outside the Academy, trying to catch a glance from 
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her as she passed. One day her Professor was late and one of 
the students, who had the reputation of being very successful 
with ladies, came forward, watched by his admiring col- 
leagues, to address her. Elisabeth gave him just one look, 
but the effect on the young man was such that her Professor, 
arriving just in time to witness the little scene, said after- 
wards to his colleagues, “‘ It is not necessary for me to 
protect this young lady any more.” 

And indeed Elisabeth, at that time, looked on men 
simply as hindrances to be brushed aside if they stood in the 
way of her path to fame. But her views were about to 
undergo a very radical change. 

On her way home one day she saw walking before her a 
man who was different from all others in the street. Tall and 
slender, in a black velvet coat, his fair hair falling in curls on 
his broad shoulders, he appeared to her romantic imagination 
like a youthful prince who had stepped out of a fairy tale. 

She was seized with a desire to know him. Munich society 
is small and a few days later she met him at the house of a 
friend. He turned out to be a young Scotsman of good family, 
Edmund Montgomery, studying medicine and physiology at 
German universities, and an enthusiastic adherent of the 
political theories that were revolutionising Germany at the 
time. His manner and his opinions, which were even more 
radical than her own, filled Elisabeth with unbounded 
admiration. He was equally attracted by this girl who 
combined beauty and grace with that rare charm which 
only genius can give; and a love sprang up between them 
which, in their eyes, it needed no marriage ceremonies to 
sanctify further, and which lasted, in spite of frequent 
separations, throughout their long lives. Perhaps, for Elisa- 
beth in particular, the very fact that she was bound only by 
her own exalted ideas of what love should be made it far 
more impossible for her ever to be unfaithful to her lover 
than any religious or legal ties would have done. 

But these two were not the kind to settle down to 
domestic happiness, for they were in love with their own 
future greatness. Montgomery, having obtained a degree at 
a German University and distinguished himself by his 
scientific writings, was appointed as lecturer at the St. 
Thomas Hospital in London. Elisabeth studied a year or 
two longer at Munich till she had made some reputation for 
herself as an artist and sufficient money to carry out her 
original plan of going to Berlin to study under Christian 
Rauch, which she had never for a moment given up. 
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Rauch, however, was not to be persuaded by feminine 
graces, like the Munich professors. All he said was: “* Show 
me what you can do.” A few days later Elisabeth handed 
him a sketch, and he immediately recognised her great talent. 
She soon became his favourite pupil; he arranged a studio 
for her beside his own; helped her to get into the Berlin 
Academy of Arts and, later, handed over to her some of the 
work entrusted to himself. 

Thus, only just arrived at Berlin, the road to fame was 
open for her, and barely two years later she was well on the 
way to attaining her ambition. Her portrait-busts of Hum- 
boldt, Jacob Grimm, Cosima Biilow and others excited wide- 
spread attention and well-merited praise. 

A real friendship which sprang up between her and 
Cosima Biilow (later Wagner), daughter of Liszt, brought her 
in contact with all the celebrities in the artistic world of 
Berlin who frequented Cosima’s evening parties. There her 
beauty and natural charm of manner caused her to become 
one of the chief attractions. 

Her fame grew and she received an order to model King 
George V of Hanover. During her stay at Hanover the 
famous painter Friedrich Kaulbach, while making her por- 
trait, fell desperately in love with her, but she refused all his 
advances. It was no doubt for this reason that Kaulbach, a 
masterful man accustomed to success, gives her in this fine 
portrait, now in Hanover, a cold look, as if she lacked the 
feelings a true woman should have. 

Returning to Berlin she met the Swiss poet, Gottfried 
Keller, who also fell in love with her, but, unlike Kaulbach, 
he was one of those who suffer for love, and being a genius he 
suffered all the more intensely. Can there be a more cruel 
and bitter irony, he writes, in the fate that can befall a man 
than to love a woman so ardently that he would give her 
kingdoms while having hardly enough to pay for his 
dinner? This love began to strangle me, he goes on, 
so that I felt that I could not get air. All my genius 
was going—there was nothing for it but flight. Later 
he wrote a fine romance, Der Griine Heinrich, in which it is 
not difficult to recognise Elisabeth in the heroine. One 
cannot help thinking that Elisabeth must have encouraged 
this man, whose poetical and sensitive nature may have 
tempted her more than the self-confidence of Kaulbach, 
which too closely resembled her own. 

At any rate she now suddenly decided to leave Berlin, 
where she was receiving the homage so dear to her heart, 
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and go to Frankfurt to carry out a plan she had formed some 
time previously, of making a bust of Schopenhauer, whose 
writings had excited her admiration. She certainly did not 
understand the depth of Schopenhauer’s philosophy, which 
even many “philosophers ” to-day who can take Hegel 
seriously are far from doing. But with her rare woman’s 
insight, she understood his particular genius. Also the 
admirable clearness—so rare in philosophers—and the poetry 
of his language appealed to her artistic sense, while his con- 
tempt for the littleness of humanity harmonised perfectly 
with her own views. 

Schopenhauer, when after some difficulties she at last 
succeeded in penetrating to his presence, did not receive her 
very graciously. I do not want a bust, he said, and least of 
all one by an unknown and rather forward young lady. Let 
me try, she replied. I will be so quiet that you won’t even 
notice that I am in the room. Men are such miserable 
creatures, there are so few who will ever understand your 
thoughts. I want to give them, at least outwardly, the man 
who could think these things. 

I am inventing this little speech, but somehow, as I see 
her hefore me, I am convinced that it is very like what she 
did say. Anyway, the old philosopher gruffly consented. 

Then follows one of the most charming episodes in Elisa- 
beth’s life. A real friendship sprang up between this girl, full 
of the joy of life intensified by an artistic temperament, and 
this great lonely old thinker, who habitually saw only too 
well one aspect of human existence, its utter nothingness in 
itself and its attendant tragedy, sooner or later, for all. 
Maybe this girl, simply by her presence, recalled to him 
another aspect of life which, however fleeting it may be, is yet 
equally real : ats joy. 

Schopenhauer writes later to one of his friends : 


‘“* Have you ever heard of the sculpturess Elisabeth 
Ney? If not, you lose much. I never thought that 
there could be such a charming and attractive girl. We 
harmonise perfectly together, and somehow as soon as 
she enters the room, at once I am cheerful.”’ 


It was indeed a strange sight for the citizens of Frank- 
furt, to whom this lonely old thinker on his solitary walks 
was a familiar figure, to see him now accompanied by a 
pretty young girl, and smiling at the stories she was telling. 

All the time, however, Elisabeth’s work was proceeding, 
and as the bust approached completion it gained increasingly 
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the satisfaction of Schopenhauer. One cannot help having 
the impression that he, who thonght so little of ordinary 
human happiness, and to whom continuity of a great thought 
was the only thing worth living for, was yet beginning some- 
times to wonder if he might not miss his charming companion 
who was about to leave him. For Elisabeth also it was a 
temptation to give up everything and to stay with this old 
man till his death, for she could not help feeling that he was 
greater than her “‘ fairy prince,” and she adored greatness. 
But she had made up her mind when she gave her word to 
Montgomery that love must be for life, and what she had 
once decided of her own free will could for her never be given 
up. So she left him when the bust was finished. 

We have some very charming letters she wrote to 
Schopenhauer afterwards, which show that she was fully 
capable of appreciating, at any rate, the beauty and poetry 
in many of his thoughts; she promised to go and see him 
again, but a year later he died. Her bust of Schopenhauer 
is, to my mind, by far her finest portraiture. I will revert 
to this later. 

We see Elisabeth now as a celebrated sculptress, receiving 
orders for portrait-busts of prominent men of the period, 
besides being entrusted with the execution of a whole gallery 
of memorial statues for the town hall of her native city of 
Minster. The latter work is highly praised by the then well- 
known professor of art, Hermann Huefer, another whom she 
appears to have greatly fascinated by her personal charm. 

With ample financial means, she was free now to do what 
she liked and to go where she liked, without asking anyone, 
not even her lover. We find her in London visiting him 
whenever it suited her, and then travelling 1 in Greece, Italy, 
Spain, France, even as far as Egypt in order to see and study 
the art treasures of these countries. Only one of her journeys 
need here be recorded—it was to Madeira, where her “‘ best 
friend,” as she always speaks of Edmund Montgomery, was 
spending the winter. Through his professional ability, 
assisted by his personal charm, he had become the fashion- 
able doctor of Madeira society, with a corresponding practice 
and income. The sudden arrival of Elisabeth—widely known 
artist as she was—to visit him naturally aroused gossip 
and was likely to damage his position. Fully sharing in 
theory, and even encouraging Elisabeth in her contempt for 
the codes of society, he had the instincts of a gentleman, 
and it would naturally go against them that the woman 
he loved should be evil-spoken of. Be it for the former 
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reason, as her biographer assumes, or for the latter— 
probably something of both (the cynic is as often wrong as 
the idealist in seeing only one motive for our actions), he 
found himself quite unable to share the intense amusement 
of his lady-love in picturing to herself the outraged senti- 
ments and shocked faces of Madeira society. So he said to 
her soon after her arrival : either you marry me immediately 
or you must leave by the next boat. And Elisabeth, for the 
first time in her life, bowed to another will, but it was that of 
her “* best friend.’”? They were married by special licence at 
the British Consulate next day: Elisabeth was then thirty- 
one, Edmund thirty-two years of age. Elisabeth, however, 
had her little revenge that night, and every night as long as 
they were in Madeira. She shut her door when he had seen 
her home. 

It is a remarkable fact that this impromptu marriage, 
which naturally did little to stop the gossip of Madeira society, 
was, at the insistence of Elisabeth, never made public after- 
wards nor even mentioned to any of her friends, although 
doing so might have saved both of them much unpleasant- 
ness and, her in particular, a great deal of pain in later life. 

Her biographer feels unable to account for Elisabeth’s 
strange obstinacy on this point, observing quite rightly that 
she might have easily kept her name of Ney, as an artist, to 
satisfy her pride and yet have published her marriage. I 
cannot help thinking that her attitude is fully explained by 
her character. To begin with, this woman really had genius, 
and as a genius she would have something of the male in her, 
and the man of genius must have freedom. Added to this 
comes her combative nature—her enjoyment in fighting the 
prejudices of society, and her confidence in her own power 
to beat society and force it to admit her views contrary to 
its own code. Then again we have her woman’s obstinacy in 
continuing to pursue this aim even after her intelligence 
must have shown her that it was unattainable. She loved 
her ‘‘ fairy prince,” but the idea of subordination which 
marriage implies for a woman in the eyes of the world, 
although she knew he would never have enforced it, was 
intolerable to her. So he remained to the end her “ best 
friend,”’ but in the full meaning of the term. Edmund loved 
her, he also had something of genius in him and consequently 
understood her and, therefore, agreed. 

Soon after their marriage, this strange couple started on 
their “‘ honeymoon.” We see them in Rome satisfying 
Elisabeth’s longing to see and study again its treasures of art. 
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They meet Garibaldi, both are fascinated by the great 
“fighter for freedom,’ of whom Elisabeth executes an 
admirable bust, but only after—according to her usual 
practice—studying his personality, for which an invitation 
they received to stay with him at Capri provided an oppor- 
tunity. Staying in Tyrol on their way home, they came 
across a peasant girl whom one might be tempted to call a 
genius also, taking genius in the sense of a pleasurable 
exception in one class of mankind. It says much for the 
charm of both Elisabeth and her “ best friend ”’ that this 
girl of a race attached to their soil—Cenci they called her— 
became so devoted to them that she left her home, followed 
them all over the world, helped them by her shrewd common- 
sense, which in practical matters they both lacked, over 
many minor troubles and faithfully served them throughout 
their lives. 

On their return to Munich, Elisabeth was further gratified 
in her love for fame by receiving an order from the German 
Emperor to model Bismarck, whom she appears to have 
charmed even into talking politics with her during the 
sittings, very much against his custom; while the bust 
pleased him so much that he is reported to have told every 
artist who wanted afterwards to model him that he could 
not do better than copy it. 

Looking only at her busts of Schopenhauer, Garibaldi, 
Bismarck—as reproduced by the admirable plates in Miiller’s 
book—one cannot help being struck, even beyond the praise 
of her biographer, by the genius of this woman to bring before 
you complete individuals, showing that even in such widely 
different personalities she must yet have been able to find in 
herself something of the very nature of each. She gives you 
Bismarck, the great successful statesman, confident in him- 
self but well knowing the limits of the attainable, just a little 
cynical in his outlook ; Garibaldi, the enthusiast and fighter 
for one idea—unaffected by any consideration if it can ever 
be perfectly realised—what men call Freedom. Lastly, you 
have Schopenhauer, his pessimism and contempt for man- 
kind throwing a shadow over his features, while something 
undefinable in his expression yet allows you to see that for 
this man the mystery of existence was in the end alone 
worthy of human thought. Elisabeth presents to you these 
three strong, distinct individualities without emphasising 
anything in the expression she gives to each which might 
betray any preference—except that her bust of Schopenhauer 
is the most deeply individualised—for one or the other ; 
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almost as Shakespeare brings before you his various charac- } 
ters, without prejudice, even, one might say, loving each of } 
them for the moment as he sees them. And it is this attitude | 
alone in which great art is possible. 


Considering these and other portrait busts by Elisabeth, | 


the idea occurred to me that perhaps modelling in clay— f 
modelling living personalities—might be the one art in which 
a talented woman can attain that greatness which in other 


arts, or in the realm of thought, only a man of genius can f 


reach. Perhaps it lies nearest to woman’s nature. We come 
into the world as modelled by our mothers. 

Klisabeth’s busts of Garibaldi and Bismarck figured in 
the Paris World Exhibition of 1867, standing opposite each 
other at the entrance to the German portion of the Exhibi- 
tion, exciting general attention, and incidentally giving rise 
to political conjectures ; while her bust of Schopenhauer and 
an imaginative group of the genii of Sleep and Death, pro- 
minent in the Department of Fine Art, were highly praised 
by artists from all over the world assembled at Paris. She 
was presented to the Emperor Napoleon III as a relation of 
Maréchal Ney, Prince of Moskawa. 


Elisabeth was now approaching the summit of her fame. 
King Ludwig of Bavaria had a studio built for her in Munich, 


partly designed by himself, well known as the Schwabing- | 


Villa, while her “‘ best friend” had by his biological re- 
searches and writings made a name for himself in science. 

All Munich society, as well as many notabilities of 
politics, science and art from all over Germany, were to be 
seen at her evening parties in the Schwabing-Villa, where she 
held a kind of court, assisted in her duties as hostess by her 
** best friend,”’ who lived with her there; while the faithful 
Cenci, who had advanced into a lady-in-waiting, had the 
business of keeping “‘ bores ’’ away from Elisabeth, who had 
a strong aversion to this class, no doubt as well represented 
then, as to-day, even among the “élite” of society. So we 
have the spectacle—extraordinary for those days—of the 
so-called Court society of a German capital frequenting the 
house of a couple supposed to be living together unfettered 
by marriage ties. Not only had Elisabeth become famous as 
an artist, but she had achieved something more wonderful 
still. She had—for the moment—triumphed over society. 
As her biographer says in an attractive passage : 


** The first daydream of a little girl’s heart had almost 
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completely come to pass. Exulting at the happiness of 
existence, Elisabeth looked at her husband and laughed 
with the joy of life; and he continued to let his little 
Fraulein Ney do what she liked.” 


But her star was yet in the ascendant. The mad King, 
although beginning to shun all contact with the world, was 
impressed by some of Elisabeth’s works and requested her to 


/ model him. The sittings were difficult at first, the King 
_ often asking her impatiently why she did not begin her work. 


“T must know Your Majesty first,’ Elisabeth replied, and 
she began by reading aloud to him Goethe’s Iphigenie, her 
melodious voice adding to the effect of the verses, till 
gradually something of this unfortunate man’s real feeling 
for beauty, dispelling for the moment the growing darkness 
in his mind, flitted over his face. 

Again and again, during the many sittings, Elisabeth 
tried by such methods to rouse the genius the poor King 
undoubtedly possessed that it might conquer his self- 
glorifying madness. Often she succeeded for the moment, 
and judging by the letters she wrote him he seems to have 
spoken to her now and then of his thoughts on beauty and 
of his ideas of making mankind happier and better. There 
is great charm about these letters of Elisabeth’s, written 
hastily—quite informally—like notes to a friend; she 
implores the King not to cut himself off from his people, but 
to let them know what is in his heart. Not only, she writes, 
would you have the love your subjects long to give you, but 
the whole world would rejoice that a royal thinker is ready 
to help towards the realisation of ideas which many are begin- 
ning instinctively to feel would better the lot of humanity. 

Actuated probably, at first, merely by her desire, real 
artist as she was, to get at the innermost nature of the man 
she was modelling, we see Elisabeth gradually seized by pity 
for the unfortunate King, feeling that there is nothing more 
pitiful in this world than genius in decay. 

Reading these letters, I remembered something I saw in 
the face of that statue at Linderhof which first made me want 
to know Elisabeth Ney, something which showed that under- 
standing and sympathy which only a very charming woman 
can give. She now makes a touching attempt to save this 
unfortunate man from himself. It was in her nature to stand 
up against any obstacle to her aims, without considering if it 
were surmountable or not—and she continued her efforts 
with great perseverance. They were in vain. 
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This is the first time we find Elisabeth fighting for some- | the st 


thing beyond her own fame, and we further see, by the argu- 
ments with which she tries to save the King, a new ambition 


moral value of our purposes, and this raising of her life aim 
curiously coincided with the end of that uninterrupted series 
of successes which life had hitherto brought her. Things 
began to go wrong ; at first it was merely a dispute with the 
Bavarian Government about the placing of some mythological 
statues she had been asked to model. Other unimportant 
differences followed and, as Elisabeth never gave in, could 
not be smoothed over. 

Then came her first real sorrow. It was the divorce of 
the greatest friend of her youth, Cosima Bilow, and her subse- 
quent marriage to Richard Wagner. Devoted as Elisabeth 
was to Cosima, and with her exalted ideas on love, this 
unfaithfulness of her friend to Biilow caused her real dis- 
tress. Both she and Edmund, who fully shared her views, 
openly expressed their condemnation of Cosima’s and 
Wagner’s conduct. 

All Munich society—judges of music as well as those 
wishing to be considered as such—were enthusiastic about 
Wagner. Both he and Cosima had fully complied with the 
social requirements for a change in the partnership of mar- 
riage. It was scarcely to be wondered at that the moral 
indignation openly expressed by Elisabeth and her “ best 
friend ’’ provoked comments on their own supposed irregular 
relations, which the fame of Elisabeth, Montgomery’s great 
reputation, and the popularity of both had so far silenced. 
With all her love for standing up to any obstacle that came 
in her way, Elisabeth could not bear to see that same world 
which had just been surrounding her with flattery and 
admiration now suddenly turning against her. Schopen- 
hauer’s pessimistic views about the littleness of mankind no 
doubt came back to her mind, but she remained an optimist 
at heart, and so it was the littleness of an artificial European 
society which excited her contempt, while she continued to 
believe in humanity. 

The desire seized her to leave what now appeared to her 
as a miserable little society full of petty prejudices, for some 
far away land where the beauties of nature were untouched 
by civilisation ; and there to found an ideal community of 
happy and free human beings, living harmoniously together 
in the enjoyment of beauty, and in the pursuit of art and 
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| to say farewell to Europe for a time. 
nake fF 
» the |) German of their acquaintance, who had married an American 
im | with landed property in Georgia, suggested to Elisabeth and 
| Edmund to join them in a visit there. Suddenly Munich 


' society was astounded by the news that “‘ Doctor Mont- 


A chance welcome to both presented itself. A young 


gomery and Fraulein Ney ”’ were about to leave the fashion- 


| able world, in which they had played so great a réle, for the 


“wilds of America.” In the United States where, as it 
turned out, they were to spend the rest of their lives, 
Elisabeth also made her entry and was known to the end 
only as Miss Ney. 

The Utopia, however, which she had dreamed of founding 
in Georgia turned out a miserable failure. The district was 
fever-stricken and unfit as a habitation for white men. The 
Munich couple who had suggested the journey returned very 
soon to Germany, but without Elisabeth or Edmund. Asked 
later, on one of her visits to Germany, why she had not 


_ returned, Elisabeth gave the characteristic reply : “‘ Return 


and admit failure, and when they had all said, too, in Munich 
that it would be a failure ? Such a thing was unthinkable ! ” 
So she and her “ best friend ’’ remained in America. Travel- 


_ ling all over the country, searching for a home, they came by 
_ chance one day on a magnificent plantation in Southern 
| Texas, named Liendo, the former owner of which had been 


ruined by the abolition of slavery. The palatial house he 
had built, with the help of an army of slaves, stood there 
deserted on a height overlooking ‘wide stretches of wild 
country, partly converted into a beautiful park. Standing 
on a veranda in front of this house, between the pillars sup- 
porting its roof, Elisabeth, overcome by the grandeur and 
immensity of the view, exclaimed enthusiastically, ‘“‘ Here 
will I live and here will I die.” 

The property was bought by Montgomery and there she 
stayed for many years, and, but for a few short visits to 
Europe, for the rest of her life in Texas. Once again, as she 
had done when almost a child she left her parents to go her 
own way and become a famous sculptress, she made her own 
fate; but this time it meant not only farewell to fame and 
to the admiration of the world, which she had longed for and 
which had been hers, but giving up for many years the art she 
loved for its own sake. 

To the never ending astonishment of her many friends 
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and admirers of her art in Europe, we find this strange woman 
now living for nearly twenty years, almost entirely cut off 
from civilisation, as chatelaine of a beautiful house in the 
‘* wilds of Texas,’’ Lady Bountiful to her dependants, the 
liberated but ungrateful slaves, becoming at the same time, 
in Montgomery’s own words, “‘ the most perfect wife any man 
could desire, and the most devoted mother to her children.” 
For two sons were born to her; the first, whom she had 
named Arthur in memory of Schopenhauer, died as a child. 
All the mother’s love now concentrated on her second son, 
named Lorne after his Scottish ancestors, while the growing 
fame which her “‘ best friend ’” was achieving in the United 
States by his scientific works aroused in her, as she describes 
it, a “‘ glorious feeling of triumph.’ Her ambition and love 
of fame were indestructible, but it was no longer for herself. 

‘** How could you give up your art ?”’ her friends asked 
her in their letters. ‘* I am occupied with a far more impor- 
tant art then modelling clay,” she replied : ‘* modelling flesh 
and blood.” She wanted to make of Lorne a great artist and 
a perfect man, capable of pursuing further the new ideal that 
had begun to rise in her mind: to rejoice and perfect man- 
kind. 

But she was to find once more that success does not 
depend on the nobility of our aims. Lorne had inherited his 
mother’s obstinacy and her spirit of revolt to any authority 
but her own will, but not the charm with which she recon- 
ciled those whom she opposed and, above all, not her genius. 

From early boyhood, remarks of his school-fellows that 
his mother dressed differently and was different from other 
women, aroused his indignation, not against them but 
against her, and when later he heard gossip about the sup- 
posed irregularity of her relations to his father he turned 
definitely against her. Devoid of artistic sensibility and the 
capability of enthusiasm, his mother’s European fame as 
an artist, which had gradually spread through the press to 
Texas, was worthless in his eyes. ‘“‘ And he would gladly,” as 
his father writes afterwards, “‘ have exchanged the famous 
mother he had for a mother who satisfied the demands of a 
little narrow society which meant the world to him.” 

The breach with the son she loved, who had become 
the object of her most cherished ambitions, caused Elisabeth 
the deepest pain. Why she never informed him that she was 
legally married to his father remains a mystery. Edmund, 
who always understood her, felt that returning to her art was 
the only way for her to overcome the despondency she suf- 
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fered, and all the more because it was foreign to her nature. 
Nothing could show in a finer light the greatness of his love 
than that he now made arrangements for Elisabeth to go to 
the capital town of Austin to resume her art, thus depriving 
himself of the companionship of the woman he loved, he being 
obliged to remain at Liendo to try and save the plantation, 
in which all his capital was invested, from going toruin. He 
came over to Austin to see her whenever he could spare a day 
from the plantation and his scientific work, and they wrote 
to each other every day. Nearly forty years had now elapsed 
since these two gave each other their word at Munich. It 
would be difficult to find a more touching story of love lasting 
to old age than that of Elisabeth and her “ best friend.” 

In Austin, Elisabeth’s great talent—unaffected by having 
been neglected for twenty years—soon asserted itself again. 
Before long she was entrusted with modelling memorial 
statues of famous men in the history of Texas. Her first, 
that of Houston, the Texan hero, was completed just in time 
to be sent to the Chicago World Exhibition of 1893, where it 
excited general remark. Texas was proud of her ; the papers 
were full of praise of her art. Her studio in Austin became a 
social centre for the cultured and artistic world of Texas, just 
as the famous Schwabing Villa had been for a wider circle 
extending over all Europe in the days of her youth at the 
summit of her fame. It was all lesser, on a minor key, but 
yet what one might call a second summer, which, even if it 
be rarely accompanied, as with Elisabeth, by undiminished 
artistic productiveness and a second rise to fame, seems to 
come like another youth to all those who have the tempera- 
ment that makes genius. Even the same gossip about her 
relations to Edmund repeated itself, and again she was able 
to silence it to some extent by her personal charm, which she 
had retained in spite of having lost her youth, and which 
again brought her many real friends. 

** Are you happy ? ” one of them asked her. “* Happy ?”’ 
said Elisabeth, ‘‘ who can be happy ?”’ This brings back to 
our mind the same Elisabeth in the triumph of her youth 
exulting in the happiness of existence ; and one cannot help 
reflecting on the curious tragedy that lies in passing on. 

But genius cannot be without joy; also, as her bio- 
grapher tells us, she continued to charm all her friends by her 
childlike pleasure at any little fortunate occurrence either 
for them or herself. In the same spirit she treated little 
misfortunes ; her carriage had been overturned one day by 
the bad driving of her coachman and her arm was broken ; 
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she had to walk to the house of the nearest friend, and, for- 
getting the considerable pain her broken arm must have 
caused her, she describes her favourite horse looking round 
after the accident, ‘* his eyes full of pity for her and wonder 
at the stupidity of the driver.” 

At the age of seventy she completed what is considered 
by many critics to be her greatest imaginative work of art, a 
statue of Lady Macbeth walking in her sleep. 

The sale of some of her works provided her with the 
means to pay several visits to Europe, where she was enthu- 
siastically received by her friends and the many admirers of 
her art. Everyone pressed her to stay, but she was not to be 
persuaded. ‘“* The very name of Texas,” she told her friends, 
** has for me a singular attraction such as no country in the 
world has ever had for me before.”’ And to Texas she 
returned, and there one day, while still following her art at 
Austin, heart trouble which she had been suffering from for 
some years suddenly grew worse, and after a few weeks’ 
painless illness, led to her death. 

At the first news of her serious illness, Edmund came at 
once from the plantation to Austin and devotedly tended her 
day and night during the few weeks before her death, assisted 
by two Catholic Sisters of Charity who had for some time 
been her friends. To these Sisters she confided the long-kept 
secret of her marriage. They helped her, as her biographer 
says, to return to the faith of her childhood, to her belief in 
the God whom she had, since her early youth, struck out of 
her life. I cannot help thinking that her biographer does not 
quite do her justice here ; no one with the genius she had can 
ever strike God out of life. Perhaps it was rather that strong 
sense of being, which no doubt genius inspires, which may 
have made her content with feeling God in herself. When she 
began to feel her strength going the idea may have come to 
her that her real self remained in Him. And with this faith 
Elisabeth died. 

Her death occurred in 1907 at the age of seventy-four. 
She was nominated ‘‘a Daughter of Texas” and given a 
public funeral. Long articles appeared in the American press 
dwelling on the fame she had brought to Texas and on the 
great loss that her death meant to the art of sculpture. 

No one mourned her as did Edmund Montgomery, 
living alone on his remote plantation, in the palatial 
house, its pillars supporting the roof that covered the great 
rooms, now empty. This house, in consequence of a paralysis 
that befell him soon after Elisabeth’s death, he was destined 
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never to leave again. But his courage and his vigour of mind 
remained equally untouched by his bodily affliction as by his 
sorrow, and he continued his writing on scientific subjects, 
turning at last to philosophic problems, almost to the end of 
his life. He died in the year 1911, devotedly nursed during 
his last illness by the faithful Cenci who, now over eighty 
years old, arranged for him to be buried, according to his 
wish, beside the grave of Elisabeth in a little cover of oak 
trees that he and she had planted when they first came to 
Liendo thirty years before, with the idea that it should one 
day be their last resting place together. There are some very 
touching letters of his to Elisabeth’s friends in Germany, and 
it shows the nobility of his character, the greatness of his love, 
as well as his honesty as a scientist, when he writes to this 
effect : How consoling a persuasion it must be, that those 
have who believe in personal immortality. I cannot bring 
myself to have this persuasion, but I would never rob any- 
one of it who possessed it. Indeed, it is the greatest 
consolation in my loneliness to know that Elisabeth at her 
death had the happiness of this belief, which she enter- 
tained with the same conviction that she was right as she 
had of everything she thought or undertook during her life. 

What we are convinced of, is, for us, and remains when 
the hard facts of life can no longer disprove it. Thus 
Elisabeth made her fate to the end, as far as we as human 
beings can make or know it, till she crossed the threshold of 
what Shakespeare so perfectly names “‘ the secret house of 
death,’? where our fate must ever remain for us a secret, 
unknowable, perhaps because of its beauty being beyond 
the power of human knowledge. 


VON OPPELL. 


ScHLoss WILDSDRUFF, BEI DRESDEN. 





PERSONAL IMMORTALITY AS AN 
ESSENTIAL CONSTITUENT OF THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


W. J. BLYTON. 


A piPpLomart and classical scholar recently startled me, during 
a talk on world affairs, by interjecting : ‘‘ Do you realise why 
there is so much pessimism and anger in the world to-day ? 
Because so many people have taken to temporal substitutes 
for both the inner life and belief in an after life.” 

The present absorption in ideologies, in the consequences 
of them or resistance to them, reveals a measure of the 
recession of feeling about the individual’s value, depth and 
destiny. Yet a realisation that the living soul continues past 
the physical accident of death (conditionally perhaps—we 
come to that point later) has shed more joy and courage on 
human endurance and endeavour than any later alternative 
seems likely to furnish. 

Broadly, there are three well-differentiated angles on the 
subject : that of the philosophers and scientists, that of the 
poets ancient and modern, and that of the New Testament— 
which is most striking and original of all. 

Of the first, the metaphysicians, scientists and_philo- 
sophers, it is an old story now that one cannot report the 
clarity or the unanimity we men would like to find on a 
subject which after all in the end comes home to us as per- 
haps no other interest and no other doctrine does. To study 
them is a first-class mental discipline and adventure, but 
unison is the last thing to expect. They range from the 
orthodox, idealist, or commonsense schools, to the mystic 
(and that very different thing, the misty), the dubious and 
the negative. On this question we tread solid enough ground 
with the scholastics, even with Kant, T. H. Green, and some 
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of the Scottish thinkers; but what sort of personality or 
survival, other than a metaphorical one, can Spinoza offer, or 
Hegel ? 

"Proofs of the non-material nature of the mind and its 
astonishing faculties and processes, and the inference from 
these that it has a non-material source and destiny, seem as 
much as philosophy and science can offer us. It is something 
to build on, hardly more. It is an open door, and a “‘ Pass.” 
It is however a prospect singularly void of positive or 
inspiring content ; rather like a good frame unoccupied by 
apicture. Something in the way of revelation appears essen- 
tial if a spiritual world is to receive feature, landscape, and 
definition. 

The poets’ approach is different. Its value is in its 
intuitive, instinctive character ; their dogma is the vigorous 
dogma of nature, the emotions and love. Since Christianity 
with its religious experience disclosed to man his own con- 
scious possibility, poets (as the most articulate of us) have 
demanded a further evolution of the soul, have demanded 
re-union, and the beatific vision. A review, briefly, of their 
utterances on the theme does tend to make our modern 
secular, national and racial ambitions look rather sorry com- 
pared with the hopes they have so largely replaced—for a 
time. What poet was more political than Wordsworth ? 
Yet he could sing : 


Sin-blighted though we are, we too, 
The reasoning sons of men, 
From one oblivious winter called 
Shall rise and breathe again, 
And in eternal summer lose 
Our three-score years and ten. 


He lived in times as perilous and ideological as ours, but he 
never lost grip of the permanencies and the primaries under- 
lying and surviving these large-scale temporal bothers. From 
a citadel of the soul he knew that the violent Commune would 
pass, Napoleon and his grand armée would pass, the oppres- 
sive reactions elsewhere would pass. And therefore, not only 
in his Immortality Ode, but even more in his philosophical 
poem, he haunted those places in the hills where he could 
hear ‘* authentic tidings of invisible things,’’ where the soul 
“had union with her native sea’ and could experience the 
Spirit “* on whom our dark foundations rest.”’ And he trans- 
lated Michael Angelo’s great sonnets, including that which 
avers ‘* My soul felt her destiny divine. . . . Heaven-born, 
the soul a heavenward course must hold.” To maintain his 
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sense of proportions and the past, he wrote his Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets, which contain at least a dozen gems. His attitude, 
in short, is one which any modern, whether man of action or 
reflection, might also advantageously adopt. Our threats 
to-day issue from several individuals and systems which have 
temporarily forgotten they have souls and man a spiritual 
meaning ; which is no reason why we too should involve 
ourselves in the error. There is strength (even earthly and 
military strength) in a little wise unworldliness, for it keeps 
the springs of the mind refreshed. Similarly, an effective 
belief in eternal life for the individual inspires to wise tem- 
poral living and work. 

The earliest of poems which deal mainly with the theme, 
the Divine Comedy, was assuredly not written by one who 
shirked the battles of the world. The subject often recurs to 
Milton, also keenly engaged with the problems of his time : 

Long eternity shall greet our bliss 
With an individual kiss ; 
And joy shall overtake us as a flood. 


Never far from his vision was 


That undisturbéd song of pure consent 
Aye sung before the sapphire-coloured Throne 
To Him that sits thereon, 
With saintly shout and solemn jubilee. 
The closing aspirations in Lycidas tell the same story, but 
even so early as I] Penseroso he would wish to ‘“‘ unsphere the 
spirit of Plato, to unfold what worlds or what vast regions 
hold the immortal mind that hath forsook her mansion in 
this fleshly nook.” The fallen Lucifer is made to ask : 
For who would lose, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
The thoughts that wander through eternity ? 
Traherne, Vaughan and the Platonists are of course full of 
it: Shakespeare is largely silent on the matter ; in Chaucer 
it is implicit merely as a happy faith ; and once, Spenser rises 
into eloquence concerning the prospects beyond. 

Dryden wrote several beautiful elegies, and Pope his lines 
from the dying Christian to his soul: ‘‘ Cease, fond nature, 
cease thy strife, and let me languish into Life.”” Not until 
Blake and Smart’s stirring Song to David is the inspired note 
heard, and even then they have hardly the continuity and 
coherence of Wordsworth’s references : 

Thou, over whom thy immortality 


Broods like the day, a master o’er a slave, 
A presence which is not to be put by. 
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It is the burden of that poem that earth tends to obscure the 
earlier intuitions, and ‘‘ to make her foster-child, her inmate 
man,” forget the glories he has known or may know ; never- 
theless, he is ‘‘ haunted for ever by the eternal Mind,” and 
knows “‘ obstinate questionings of sense and outward things,” 
for he is ‘‘ moving about in worlds not realised.’’ Elsewhere 
he affirms that ‘‘ our being’s end and home is with infinity 
and only there.” 

From Keats, unexpectedly perhaps, comes this : ‘‘ I have 
a firm belief in immortality,” he writes to his brother. “ I 
imagine a direct communication of spirit. That will be one 
of the grandeurs of immortality : the only commerce between 
spirits will be by their intelligence of each other.” Shelley, 
on the other hand, is inconsistent. Judging from Adonais, 
he believed in his fellow-bard’s apotheosis, and in his recogni- 
tion by the other great ones who had passed on. His essay 
on a Future State is negative ; but again his reflections On 
Life declare that, while he had been early conducted to 
materialism, 


‘this materialism is a seducing system to young and 
superficial minds. It allows its disciples to talk, and 
dispenses them from thinking. But I was discontented 
with such a view of things as it afforded ; man is a being 
of high aspirations, ‘looking both before and after,’ 
whose ‘ thoughts wander through eternity,’ disclaiming 
alliance with transience and decay; incapable of 
imagining to himself annihilation ; existing but in the 
future and the past ; being, not what he is, but what he 
has been and shall be. Whatever may be his true and 
final destination, there is a spirit within him at enmity 
with nothingness and dissolution.” 


Here he seems to side with Keat’s dictum, “‘ The world is a 
vale of soul-making”’ and Bergson’s ‘“* The universe is a 
machine whose function is to make possible the emergence of 
gods.” 

Byron gives us more than one surprise. In the brief 
verses where he asks, whither strays (at death) the immortal 
mind ? he proceeds : 


It cannot die, it cannot stay, 
But leaves its darkened dust behind. 


Eternal, boundless, undecayed, 
A thought unseen, but seeing all, 
All, all in earth or skies displayed, 
Shall it survey, shall it recall. 


VoL. XXXVII. No. 4. 19 
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Above or love, hope, hate or fear, 

It lives all passionless and pure : 
An age shall fleet like earthly year ; 

Its years as moments shall endure. 
Away, away without a wing, 

O’er all, through all, its thought shall fly, 
A nameless and eternal thing, 

Forgetting what it was to die. 


That is perhaps the too transcendental reaction of a tempes- 
tuous nature away from feeling; and he does better in the 
two lovely stanzas : 


If that high world which lies beyond 
Our own, surviving Love endears ; 

If there the cherished heart be fond, 
The eye the same, except in tears— 
How welcome those untrodden spheres ! 
How sweet this very hour to die ! 
To soar from earth, and find all fears 

Lost in thy light—Eternity ! 


It must be so; ’tis not for self 
That we so tremble on the brink, 
And, striving to o’erleap the gulf, 
Yet cling to Being’s severing link. 
Oh, in that future let us think 
To hold each heart the heart that shares ; 
With them the immortal waters drink, 
And soul in soul grow deathless theirs ! 


With Coleridge, either as thinker or poet, we are never in 
doubt. Too little known, his sonnet on his baptismal birth- 
day declares, “‘ eternal Thou and everlasting we,”’ 


The heir of heaven, henceforth I fear not death : 
In Christ I live, in Christ I draw the breath 

Of the true life. Let then earth, sea and sky 
Make war against me—on my front I show 
Their mighty Master’s seal ; in vain they try 

To end my life, that can but end its woe. 


That is nearer than any to the specifically Christian view. 
The high value he set upon the spiritual nature is indicated 
in the close of an ode where 


Now I recentre my immortal mind 
In the deep Sabbath of meek self-content, 
Cleansed from the vaporous passions that bedim 
God’s image, sister of the seraphim. 


Because great poets live more closely to Nature, to the 
typical human instincts and affections, than does the average 
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conventional man—closer indeed than the usual man of 
science—their sayings have an evidential value regarding 
the eligibility and the aptitude of man for an after-life. Per- 
haps it is not strictly theirs to present the complete convinc- 
ing New Testament and Catholic teaching about the condi- 
tions and nature of eternal life. That is forthe Church. But 
the higher kinds of human intelligence are already a prophecy 
and preparation for the Gospel doctrine, and hence the 
interest in reviewing what they have seen and felt. No two 
thinkers were more constantly drawn to the subject than 
Tennyson and Browning. ‘‘ What know we greater than the 
soul?” asks the former: “on God and God-like men we 
put our trust.” In his longest work that looked beyond 
death, he ends on the note of expectation of “‘ the full-grown 
energies of heaven.”’ All human loves suffer shipwreck in 
space and time, but out of this ever-repeated sorrow we have 
to pluck triumph—* our loves in higher Love endure.”’ And 
he too, like Keats, visualised in the next state an immediacy 
of knowledge, in which souls shall “‘ flash through one another 
ina moment as they will.”” He had faced the enigmas of this 
world so long that the vision of the other became more and 
more necessary to him. 

‘* We must bear or we must die,”’ he said in a letter. ‘* It 
is easier to die, but infinitely less noble. The immortality of 
man disdains and rejects the thought—the immortality to 
which the cycles and aeons are as hours and days.” With 
Milton he is the greatest and securest artist in the English 
language, and more than this he was a life-long seeker in the 
sciences, in history and psychology. Saturated with the 
modern ethos, the subjects that held him most were astro- 
nomy, the further evolution of the soul after death, and 
“ Christ, the purest Light of God.” Of the soul of the worldly 
or esthetic he declares : 


Lest she should fail and perish utterly, 
God, before Whom lie ever bare 

The abysmal deeps of Personality, 
Plagued her with sore despair. 


He sometimes foresaw with fear the coming of a reign of 
worldly commonplace, when mobs with limited views and no 
spiritual experience would be passionate about transient 
things ; and he dramatised the modern dialogue in The Two 
Voices : 

Here sits he shaping wings to fly : 

His heart forebodes a mystery : 

He names the name Eternity. 
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The same foreknowledge is implicit in such Catholic poets 
as Coventry Patmore, Francis Thompson, Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, Adelaide Proctor, and developed touchingly in 
Newman’s Dream of Gerontius. 

His friend Browning had the same intense constancy of 
interest in the destiny of the individuality. ‘* Leave Now to 
dogs and apes; man has Forever ”’ is familiar ; so is “‘ Greet 
the unseen with a cheer.” His testimony is all one way. 
** All that is, at all, lasts ever, past recall. . . . Potter and 
clay endure.” Man at his best is “‘ a god, though in the 
germ,” and the high or heroic which evade us here, the 
passion that leaves the ground to lose itself in the sky 


Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard ; 
Enough that we heard it once ; we shall hear it by and by. 


Browning indeed remains a quarry to which we can go 
with our picks and trolleys for the granite of thought. On 
this subject we have his Epistle of Karshish with regard to 
Lazarus after his raising ; St John’s death in the desert ; and 
the high pagan musings of Cleon— 


Stung by straitness of our life, made strait 

On purpose to make prized the life at large— 

Freed by the throbbing impulse we call death, 

We burst there as the worm into the fly, 

Who, while a worm still, wants his wings. But no! 
Zeus has not yet revealed it ; and alas, 

He must have done so, were it possible. 


Arnold’s Empedocles has no better certainty. The truth 
is, in the ancient and classic worlds visibility on the subject 
was poor. Sheol and Limbo and Tartarus and Elysium had 
little effect even where believed in. ‘*‘ Whether they really 
partake of any good or evil ?”’ asks Aristotle of the dead. 
Achilles in the Odyssey moves among the shades, envies the 
lowliest swain on earth. The vast religion of Buddhism is 
based, not on the hope of eternal life, like Christianity, but 
of Nirvana, absorption, individual erasure. The Chinese and 
most Mongols similarly, except of course where Christianised. 
Add the great areas where deliberate suppressions or distor- 
tions of belief have been politically imposed, and we achieve 
a saddening picture. Elsewhere indifference is marked, and 
only sickness or disaster often effect a breach in it. Few 
among the religious can reproach themselves, as did Donne, 
with an over-earnest desire for the next life ; and how many, 
with Kingsley at the approach of death, can say ‘“* Now for 
the great adventure,” or even see it like Gainsborough : 
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“We are all going to heaven, and Vandyk is of the com- 
pany!” A living faith in the fact—overwhelming, if a fact 
—of a further existence and “ full grown energies of heaven ”’ 
has little or no influence on the settlement of international, 
political, or economic problems that confront the race to-day. 
Morals may have, slightly ; and moral indignation rather 
more, but capriciously. It is not a good sign that we talk of 
the departed not as if they had passed into Life, nor as if 
they were immanent, or influential in any way: the Com- 
munion of Saints is practised only by a minority, and we 
have no enduring covenant with our dead. The cheapness 
of man, said Emerson, is every day’s tragedy ; and the way 
human life has been cheapened in much modern civilisation 
—trade, amusements, topics, and aims—indicates how far 
we are from any thoughts of a future growing existence. 
Possibly a half of the mankind we know, or fewer, have their 
occasional dreams, wonderings, half-hopes—but transient 
and not followed up. Few (outside religious circles, and even 
inside them) are so caught up in rapturous certainty as 
F, W. H. Myers in his exalted and eloquent volumes on the 
survival of personality. 

The irony is, that scientists to-day more than in the past 
are benevolently neutral on the matter; indeed, a believer 
may delve for confirmations in Jeans, Eddington, Bragg 
and others. Not science, but the pace and scale of the modern 
world, its inventions and calls on attention, are the obstacles. 

However, the amazing point of the Christian teaching as 
to eternal life is its complete difference from, and indepen- 
dence of, the usual proofs of the immaterial nature of the 
soul, and its total contrast to either popular or spiritist 
pictures of the future. It is revolutionary compared with the 
usual static conceptions. It is a Biology. Stupendous, but 
true, that nearly 1900 years before our biological ideas and 
terms were current, the Gospels and Epistles used and 
insisted on them all, as the very heart of the matter. There 
is no trite talk about “‘ surviving’ in the Testament; no 
weak allusions to “* passing on.” The New Life is a power 
and a positive function, a present birth and formative 
activity. It is a most remarkable fact. It is quite wonderful 
to note how constantly and emphatically Our Lord, and after 
Him St Peter and St Paul, deliberately put the matter into 
specifically vital, biological terms. The Holy Spirit is named 
nearly 300 times in the New Testament, and always as Life 
and Power, and the Source of the new life. Our Lord is 
habitually indicated as the giver and repository of the gift, 
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eternal life, the new birth, the new creature. ‘‘ He that hath 
the Son hath Life, and he that hath not the Son hath not 
Life.”’ ‘* No man hath quickened his own soul.” Yet it was 
long centuries before laggard modern science realised that all 
life must proceed from life—which is the characteristic teach- 
ing of the Gospel from the beginning. This, let it be repeated, 
is a profoundly arresting fact, that the Church’s spiritual 
Biology was fully formulated and held ages before natural 
biology was taught in any college or agreed on by mundane 
science. Revelation was an era ahead of experiment. It 
insisted on conversion, baptism, the life-giving sacrament, 
the infusion of grace, the essential duty of prayer and com- 
munion. The Christian is no mere development of the 
natural man, but is a “‘ new creation ”’ born from above, “a 
babe in Christ,” quickened into spiritual existence by Christ. 
Always the cardinal distinction is drawn. From this, Chris- 
tianity’s, standpoint probably it is labour lost to seek 
evidences to prove the possibility of the natural mind’s 
survival, as it now is, and unchanged. It is not this which is 
to inherit the higher life and progress. The great things held 
out are not promised to human will, emotions and intelligence 
as such. On the contrary, these—as hundreds of passages 
repeat—have to undergo a transformation before they pro- 
perly belong to the new order; and the re-generation is 
effected by what are variously called grace, faith, love, a 
vivid personal relationship to a Person. These terms may 
indeed, to some readers of long memories or an older genera- 
tion, smack of time-honoured technicalities or dogma ;_ but 
that cannot be helped—facts are facts, and law is law; and 
if other words as expressive can be found, let them be used. 
Meanwhile, they must not be allowed to mask the essential 
simplicity and sincerity of the mental-emotional fact and 
experience which win the vital contact with the Giver of 
life. Theology has a right to its terms, and needs distinc- 
tions ; but in practice, to the wayfaring man and woman, 
they come to this—love, attachment, affection, communion, 
reliance, filial submission. Where these function, there is 
spiritual Life. Profound and mysterious as all of it is, it is 
also as simple in another aspect as a friendship or a love-tie. 
The frontier between nature and supernature (flesh and 
spirit, death and life) is absolute—yet is crossed regularly by 
quite ordinary persons who are under the appropriate 
Influence. It is miracle, but very normal. When a vegetable 
takes up into itself a humbler mineral factor, and when a man 
assimilates the vegetable, in the one case and the other it is 
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a higher Life bending down to the kingdom just beneath it, 
and endowing some item in that lower kingdom with a new 
quality of life, having wider range and further ends. So here. 
The door for the limited natural and human to the eternal is 
shut, but is freely opened from the higher side—where known 
conditions are fulfilled by those of good will and good heart 
(to give the actual New Testament words). 

One hour intelligently spent over Epistles and Gospels 
shows the abyss which separates this doctrine of Life, con- 
ceptually, from the other fragmentary points of view (poetic 
and philosophic) above considered. The historian J. A. 
Froude nowhere achieved more accuracy and impartiality 
than in his Short Study on this belief in the early Church ; 
the belief, namely, in the Spirit and the Sacraments as 
“ channels of the new life: this was the very essence of the 
original creed,’’ and unless man’s organisation could begin 
anew from a new Original, no such redemption and unfolding 
as Christianity envisages would be possible. So Christianity 
as Coleridge says, is ‘‘ Living Process, a Birth, a Creation,” 
no mere system of propositions; a power, life and biology, no 
mere philosophy. After-life is no mere hang-over from this 
worldly existence, for the Christian; but an‘ unimaginably 
richer, more life-like life, whose destiny is ever more expan- 
sion, knowledge and joy. Hundreds of times the New Testa- 
ment writers deliberately use with emphasis such exclusively 
biological terms as life, seed, regeneration, begotten, born 
again, renewed, translated, changed, transformed, conformed, 
quicken, adopted, receiving the adoption, raised, resurrec- 
tion, new creation, power, gift, spirit, a work wrought, made 
new, made sons, and so on—always ascribing the initiative 
to the Divine, and describing the operation as conducted in 
us though not primarily by us, however our co-operation is 
required. This vital, dynamic, biological note is uniquely 
Christianity’s, marking it off completely from all intellec- 
tualist or pragmatic systems, whether Buddhist, Hindu, 
Confucian, Mohammedan, or what not. And those who 
minimise this as metaphor or figure of speech, says Coleridge, 
do not understand the first thing about Christianity. 

While many writers (Reuss, for instance, and Horace 
Bushnell, and the old divine John Owen) definitely note this 
germinal, seminal characteristic of Christianity, none brought 
it to the front for his time more lucidly than Drummond in 
his Natural Law in the Spiritual World, a work now under- 
esteemed perhaps, but rising far above sectarian appeal, and 
capable of use in every communion. Its value was its 
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scientific grounding. He there seized upon Herbert Spencer’s 
(purely ideal) definition of what an undying existence would 
be in the natural order, were such conditions to be had. 
Spencer said : 


** Perfect correspondence would be perfect life. Were 
there no changes in the environment but such as the 
organism had adapted changes to meet, and were it 
never to fail in the efficiency with which it met them, 
there would be eternal existence and eternal know- 
ledge.” 


The reason there are no immortal organisms on the natural, 
material plane is that they must succumb some time to a 
microbe, a chill, an injury, or mere senility. But in the 
spiritual order the Environment, God, cannot fail the 
organism, the soul; and the soul, too, is guaranteed, certain 
plain conditions duly met, against failure or surprise. It can 
have the correspondence with the Divine which means 
** eternal existence and eternal knowledge.” For it, immor- 
tality is nothing so neutral-tinted and trite as merely not to 
end; it is a positive, abounding increment of fresh quality 
and force from above. It is a cell destined to develop, and 
will need an eternity in which to do so. “ He has given 
eternal life and this life is in His Son”’ and “ he that is joined 
to the Lord is one spirit.” 

Here is no simple linear continuation of the temporal 
consciousness, the world-formed ego, with its mundane 
culture and its pursuits and interests in time and space—a 
theory so compassed with difficulties that imaginative 
dramas like Mr Priestley’s Johnson over Jordan and 
mediumistic “‘ pictures ”’ disturb average belief rather than 
confirm it. To all these mental constructions Christian 
eternal life is foreign. It has, as its centre, factors new and 
original which none of the pagan, none of the Oriental, none 
of the secular or philosophic theories, none even of the poets 
(unless themselves Christian) appear to know. It is to 
‘‘ be made partakers of a divine nature.” 


W. J. BLYTON. 


HartTLeEY WINTNEY, Hants. 
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THE MYSTERY OF EDUCATION. 
M. CHANING-PEARCE, M.A. 


THE study of the “ art ”’ or “‘ aims ” of education is frequent 
enough ; the contemplation of education as a “‘ mystery ”’ is 
more rare. Yet it is as a mystery that most men who 
practise education come to consider it. As for me, the longer 
I labour at this mystery, the less I feel that I know about it. 
Yet, during many years devoted to its service, I have 
observed that what is more and more a mystery to me seems 
to be as clear as moonshine to the majority of men. In most 
other matters we are ready enough to-day to defer to the 
experts; upon education everyone is apparently an expert and 
quite able and ready to lay down the law. These remarks, 
therefore, are no more than musings upon a mystery. 

The word ‘‘ mystery,” that suggestive term of medizval 
craftsmen for their crafts, gives what is, perhaps, the best 
cue for anything which can profitably be said upon this, to 
me at least, greatest and most obscure of all mysteries. For 
boys are a great mystery, parents a greater mystery and 
education and educationists the greatest mystery of all. No 
schoolmaster worth listening to will ever venture to affirm 
that he has known the vraie vérité of any boy; no head- 
master has ever yet comprehended the mystery of the 
parental mind, and no two educationists have ever, to my 
knowledge, yet agreed as to what education is or should be. 
In education, of all our deep and dark enigmas, it seems most 
true that omnia exeunt in mysterium. 

That is my first point ; it may not seem very illuminating, 
but I believe it to be fundamental. I do not advance it asa 
counsel of despair but rather as the essential regulating 
principle of all true education. For, until we fully realise and 
accept the fact—and it is one which takes most of us half a 
lifetime to learn—that every boy is, ought to be and has an 
indefeasible right to be a mystery to his “ pastors and 
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masters,”’ and, again, that it is our primal duty to respect and 
safeguard that mystery, I am sure that the less we have to do 
with boys the better. 

The phrase “ pastors and masters’ suggests a further 
conclusion which seems, moreover, to follow inevitably from 
the axiom of the unique reality and inviolable mystery of 
individual being which I have advanced. A mystery may 
be guarded and served; it cannot be mastered; and for 
those who accept and respect the mystery of youth, education 
becomes, therefore, the art rather of the ‘‘ pastor ” than of 
the “ master,” of the shepherd rather than of the stock- 
breeder. 

This distinction between what may be termed the 
** pastoral’? and the “ magisterial ’’ schools of educational 
thought is, I suggest, one of the utmost significance and 
importance, and one which, when realised, forces a decision 
upon us. We cannot think or act clearly in this matter until 
we know to which party we belong, and the whole of our 
educational theory and practice must be orientated by our 
allegiance to the one or the other. If we belong to the 
*‘ magisterial ’’ school of thought in education, we shall 
probably envisage education as primarily an art of breeding 
to type and be concerned to impose arbitrary and authori- 
tative canons and codes of learning and life. If we are of the 
** pastoral ”’ persuasion we shall dare neither to endanger nor 
to distort the latent and unique pattern of individual being 
of which we are, upon that hypothesis, not the masters, but 
the guardians. 

But, since the “ pastoral”’ conception of education is 
evidently alone compatible with that faith in the mystery 
of individuality which has been postulated and, so I believe, 
with any real Christianity, I will therefore assume it without 
further demur, and proceed to apply that principle to 
educational practice. 

That I am not wholly heretical nor ultra-modern in 
advancing such a view of the real aim and function of 
education, will, perhaps, be more readily admitted in view 
of the words in which Professor Nettleship epitomised Plato’s 
conception of the true education as “‘ a system for providing 
proper nurture for the growing soul.” 

The first duty of those who dare to deal with boys is, 
plainly then, upon such a premise, not to attempt to train 
them after some type of our own conceiving, but to guard, 
to shepherd, to allow to develop according to their own 
intrinsic pattern of life, the exfoliating lives committed to 
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their care, to lead, and not to drive, to pastures where they 
may find the nourishment which they need, to ward them 
from peril of precipice and poison, to defend them from the 
wolves and robbers which prey upon unseasoned minds and 
souls and, that delicate and difficult duty being done as best 
we may, to leave them alone. 

Education thus envisaged, as, so to speak, a shepherding 
of sheep, is, moreover, a craft far less simple and more subtle 
than that of the stock-breeder. Mass-production is easier 
than art and the standardisation of types than the nurture 
of individual souls. Faithfully to fulfil the ‘* faithful herds- 
man’s art”? demands a rare dedication and a no less rare 
combination of qualities ; the shepherd of souls will require 
all the understanding, all the courage, all the patience, all the 
faith, all the love which he can command. It is, moreover, I 
need hardly point out, a view of education which also 
immediately confers upon that craft a royal commission. 
For is not to be a shepherd of souls to be of the craft of 
Christ, the Shepherd of men ? 

Nor need I, in exploring the significance of this analogy, 
emphasise the fact that the eastern shepherd, from whose 
habits Christ drew his shining similes, leads and does not 
drive his flock. So I am very sure that it should be for all 
those who dare to assume the role of a pastor of youth, with 
all true education. It is satisfying to our self-esteem, it is 
gratifying to our petty paranoias, to drive youth magisterially 
where we think it ought to go. It is tragically easy to pose 
as the “* pocket Napoleon of a schoolroom.”’ Such school- 
masters—and their name, lamentably, is Legion—have their 
reward. But they regale their own egos at the expense of the 
personalities of their boys while ‘‘ the hungry sheep look up 
and are not fed.” 

No, the business of such education, of the pastor of boys, 
as I have come to conceive it, is rather to guard and to guide 
the flock, obtruding personality just as little as responsibility 
will permit, allowing it to move forward in its own way and, 
a yet more difficult matter, in its own time, to find, within 
the limits of safety, its own pasturage, to develop along the 
lines of its own being and not of ours. All that is far from 
being as simple as it sounds. 

Perhaps some may think that the analogy of the shepherd 
and his sheep which I have developed has also a further and 
less lofty point. It is true; the shepherd who is a true 
shepherd at heart and not a “ hireling”’ knows quite well 
that he is in charge of sheep and not of seraphim. His sheep 
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will often be sheeplike almost beyond endurance. If he is 
content for them to be sheep (and boys will sometimes seem 
more sheeplike even than sheep), if his heart warms to their 
very sheepishness, if, in spite of all his moods of irritation 
and weariness, the smell of the sheepfold still draws him 
back and back, then and only then, I believe, may he be sure 
of his calling. 

And the nature of that vocation is, I suggest, an index to 
the real art of education. If this warm human pastoral 
yearning is that which makes the true schoolmaster, his craft 
is of the same order, a craft of nourishing and fostering a life 
not his own rather than of exploiting and dominating lives 
of which he is, for the nonce, the “‘ master.” 

In this estimate of the real nature of the schoolmaster’s 
vocation and art, I would like to buttress my own opinion 
with one more authoritative. In his admirable book, Sane 
Schooling, Mr J. H. Simpson has enumerated the essential 
qualities of the good schoolmaster as “‘ the capacity to under- 
stand boys, a feeling of happiness in living and working with 
them, and the power to represent to them in a way which 
they can comprehend, the best that they think or desire.” 
It is, it would seem, almost a catalogue of the essentially 
pastoral virtues. 

But this analogy and this antinomy raise a further and 
more profound point, and drive our thought down to first 
principles of religion and philosophy. For if we are of the 
‘* pastoral ”’ school of thought, though we may believe in 
“‘ original sin,” we shall also believe in the essential worth 
and salvability of the individual soul; if we are of the 
*“* magisterial ’’ school we shall tend to believe that human 
nature is, as such, worthless and only to be redeemed by an 
absolute authority or the “ pitchfork.” The antinomy of 
education is also the antinomy of philosophy and religion. 
As our religion is, so will be our view of education; the 
Christianity of Christ presupposes the “‘ pastoral ’’ view of 
that mystery. 

Having indicated the dark foundations of the division of 
educational theory and practice which I have tried to expose, 
I will delve no further into such deep matters, where each 
must make his choice, only making clear my own conviction 
that the individual soul has that within it by means of which 
it can be saved, and that the art and business of education is 
to discover, nourish and foster that individual germ. 

Upon such a parti pris we are committed, as is also, I 
believe, all genuine Christianity, to a radical individualism. 
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The individual soul, the individual pattern of life, is, however 
insignificant, however inconspicuous and small, a thing real, 
unique and of infinite and immeasurable value, and it is with 
that, and not with any group-consciousness or group-pattern 
of life that education of this persuasion will, therefore, be 
primarily concerned. 

We may believe, if we are Christians, we certainly shall 
believe, that this invaluable individual integer of personal 
life, when fully grown, will lose itself in the community- 
consciousness of the visible or invisible ‘“‘ Body of Christ.” 
But it is with this individual element, its development and 
its custody from harm, that education will concern itself. If 
that is fully and truly educated the gravitation towards the 
great Community must and will follow by an inevitable 
sequence. Therefore we shall be more concerned with the 
encouragement of self-discipline than with the enforcement 
of an authoritative discipline, with the exfoliation of indi- 
vidual character than with the moulding of a plastic con- 
sciousness to a given type, and with the fostering of an 
innate instinct for wisdom than with the inculcation of 
knowledge. 

Such, in broadest outline, is the conception of the art and 
aim of education to which any genuine faith in the value of 
the individual soul, and all real Christianity, must, I believe, 
inevitably lead. That conclusion, is, for me, not only 
deductive but inductive, based upon some fifteen years of 
experimentation in the art of education and—God save their 
unfortunate souls !—upon individual boys of infinite varieties 
and, when I turn to the application in detail of those prin- 
ciples in educational practice, I can only speak from the same 
pragmatic angle, of what I know in part. 

Therefore I will ask pardon to proceed to that specific 
educational problem about which alone I can claim to know 
a little or have any real right to speak, that of the adolescent 
boy, and to apply that principle of education to his case. 

And at this stage, if I am not to be a humbug, I must at 
once confess to heresy. My heresy is founded upon that 
“ pastoral’? view of education which I have tried to outline. 
But, as I have tried to show, while this may be heresy to 
many moderns, it was the truth for Plato. 

On many years’ experience of public school boys of this 
adolescent age, I have come, then, to the conviction that our 
prevalent educational system for such boys is, in the main, a 
topsy-turvy affair. Whereas small boys passing through 
what is now admitted upon all hands to be the herd or tribal 
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stage of their development when herd law and standardisa- 
tion are a biological need, are segregated in small com- 
munities of, often, not more than thirty boys, when, with 
adolescence, the boy begins to be an individual, we are in the 
habit of subjecting him to a stern standardisation and 
immure him with mobs of anything up to a thousand souls. 
That, given our pastoral principle of education, seems to me 
to be a vicious anomaly. 

We have only to consider ourselves at the age of fifteen or 
sixteen to realise that, at this age, we began to be persons. 
We were no longer ciphers in a mob, eager only to imitate 
the norm ; we knew or began to know that we were our own 
individual selves and no-one else, and we probably under- 
lined the fact in a variety of ways which were as uneasy for 
ourselves as they were trying for those concerned with us. 
Yet this is the precise age when, at all events, for the middle 
and upper classes of England, the budding individual is 
herded in droves and mass-produced by the immense pressure 
of a ponderous and very provincial public opinion. 

The result is, I believe, in the majority of cases, a retarded 
development which manifests itself in various forms of 
infantilism at the university and in later life, and a postpone- 
ment of any real maturity to a far more precarious age, or to 
infinity. Having watched the process at work in far too 
many cases for my own peace of mind, I am myself sure, 
therefore, that when individuality begins to bloom at the age 
of adolescence, an individual form of education is most of all 
to be desired. 

Whether or not this heresy, so lamentable to all devotees 
of the “‘ old school tie,’ be accepted or rejected, this par- 
ticular educational problem clearly points the antithesis 
between the “ pastoral” and the “ magisterial ’’ schools of 
educational theory and practice. For a “* pastoral ” educa- 
tion, the rdle of those who deal with adolescent boys becomes, 
then, still more markedly, not so much to impose discipline, 
as to foster the growth of self-discipline, not so much to teach 
as to suggest and stimulate, not, however tempting such a 
course may seem, to “ train the young idea ”’ according to 
some pre-conceived pattern of life, but rather to give him the 
security, the confidence and the guarded and guided freedom 
in which to evolve his own pattern of life, in the difficult faith 
that his real and right pattern will be his own and no one 
else’s and that, if it can be free from fear and frustration, it 
will be good. We have to learn, I think, in this spirit, to be 
very patient with, to foster, to guard and to guide all the 
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incalculable pullulations of puberty. We shall be concerned, 
in fact, far more with the development of the individual boy 
than with his conformity to some conventional character- 
pattern. 

So far it may seem that I have advocated an unbridled 
individualism, that principle of ‘‘ unchartered freedom ” and 
unlimited ‘‘ self-expression ” which has confused and con- 
founded so many in this post-war age and reduced certain 
types of ‘‘ advanced ” and “ progressive ”’ educational sys- 
tems to an absurdity. 

I hasten to correct any such impression and to point out 
that the very nature of what I have called a “ pastoral ”’ 
education is opposed to all such vagaries of individualism. 
For a “ pastoral’ education presupposes attention to the 
needs and safety, not of individuals alone, but also of a flock. 
Such an education must, therefore, always consider the 
interests of the community as well as those of the individual. 
Moreover, it presupposes an authority and an authoritative 
discipline which, though solicitous for the welfare of each 
individual, will certainly not leave him to his own untutored 
devices and must always look to the welfare of the whole. 
Again, such a pastoral authority will be grounded upon a 
wisdom of tradition chary of rash excursions from familiar 
fields. In fact, the whole conception of a “‘ pastoral ’’ educa- 
tion infers a wise subordination of individual to general 
welfare, a sane discipline and the control of individual 
vagaries. 

The application of the conception of such a “ pastoral ” 
education to this particular problem thus takes us a stage 
further. We ure concerned, not with the individual in 
isolation, but with the individual in relation to the com- 
munity in which he exists and in which he will live his life. 
Our task is, then, to train a boy to be himself, but to be 
himself in a community composed of other selves and to 
learn to interweave, and, if necessary, subordinate his own 
good to that of his community. 

But, given our premises, this will not mean that sup- 
pression and obliteration of self to some alien and abstract 
community-pattern, not begotten from the being of the living 
community itself and still less from the consciousness of the 
individual boy, towards which traditional educational systems 
too often tend, but, a far more difficult and double task, the 
co-development of a real and living individual and com- 
munity consciousness. 

The one task is as difficult and delicate as the other. For 
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both, properly considered, are organic growths and _ inti- 
mately inter-connected the one with the other. A living and 
growing individual consciousness linked to a dead or static 
community-consciousness is a living body linked to a corpse ; 
thence only corruption can come. A “ pastoral ’’ education 
is therefore committed to this double task, the concerted 
organic development of the individual and the communal 
consciousness. That conclusion leads, moreover, direct to 
the vital issue of the réle of religion in education. For if, as 
we have seen, we are primarily concerned in education with 
the guarded and guided evolution of these living organisms, 
the communal and the individual consciousness, if, as I will 
regard as axiomatic, we consider real religion as the essential 
spirit of life, it cannot be disassociated from that process, and 
remains the most radical factor in any education of such a 
kind. 

And if, from a theoretical point of view, religion is thus 
found to be integral, from the practical point of view it will 
be found to be inescapable, and especially so in that par- 
ticular phase of adolescent education which we are now 
considering. 

For, because the efflorescence of puberty is an efflorescence 
of all the powers of the psyche, there inevitably comes, often 
inextricably intertwined with sexual, moral and intellectual 
development, during this most critical and mobile of all the 
phases of boyhood, the slow and guarded emergence of a 
religious sense. If we did not know deductively that religion 
must be radical in real education, we would soon find our- 
selves confronted with it in the practice of our craft. 

For, in my experience, if one scratches the defensive 
** hard-boiled ’”’ surface of most adolescent boys, one will 
invariably comes upon a shy and inarticulate mystic, however 
curious, naive and bizarre may be the forms which that 
emergent mystical sense assumes. And since that emergence 
is also the emergence of the essential spirit and personality, 
it is the most crucial, and, since it is so intermingled with all 
the explosive forces of puberty, it is the most exacting and 
difficult of all the tasks which confront the schoolmaster. 

Those difficulties will be manifest to all who have dealt 
with boys, and they are very complex. Because it is a 
radical and profound impulse, no healthy adolescent boy will 
display any religious feeling if he can help it. That right 
modesty is reinforced by the still very potent tradition that 
religion, like sex, is ‘“‘ bad form ”’ in so far as any public or 
semi-public manifestation of it is concerned. It is reinforced 
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again, I think, by the deplorable fact that to-day the 
religious atmosphere of very many homes is either non- 
existent or so nebulous as to be negligible as a life-force. It 
is reinforced again by the very prevalent suspicion which 
youth has for “ professional ”’ religion. In fact, in dealing 
with the nascent religious sense of the adolescent boy, we are 
dealing in the dark, a darkness doubled by a score of 
obscuring elements. 

As a matter of practical educational politics, what are we, 
in whose hesitating hands is placed this delicate vessel of the 
adolescent psyche, going to do about it ?_ We know, or ought 
to know, that religion—real religion—is the root of the whole 
matter, and we know too that the religious sense which is 
there for our nurture is as weak, fragile and nubile as the 
first pale shoots of some cellar-fostered hyacinth bulb in early 
spring. 

The educational world has recently woken up to the 
immense, the tragic, importance of this problem, and we are 
bombarded with schemes and systems of religious education 
from every side. Quite frankly, to my mind, and in the 
light of my own experience, most of them seem to me to be 
nonsense and many of them pernicious nonsense. 

They are nonsense, I suggest, when they assume, as so 
many of them do, that religion can be inculcated. Such a 
conception is based upon that ‘‘ magisterial ” idea of educa- 
tion which we have rejected ; for the “ pastoral ” school of 
education, religion can no more be inculcated than life ; such 
a fertilisation is for a more cunning Craftsman than man. 

‘** Religion can be caught but not taught”; no word 
more true was ever uttered, and its truth devastates at one 
blow, so it seems to me, all ‘‘ systems ”’ of religious education. 
Most of all does it devastate, I believe, all schemes of class 
instruction in religion (whether or not we may believe in the - 
desirability of class teaching of divinity as a background) if 
by religion we mean this living and incalculable breath of life 
which we have in mind. And the attempt to teach religion 
(again as distinct from divinity or ‘* Scripture ’’) as a subject 
for that Moloch of our youth, the School Certificate Examina- 
tion, is, surely, a blasphemy no less to be abhorred. 

How then, if religion is the radical, vital and critical 
factor in the real education of the adolescent boy which has 
been suggested, and stereotyped systems of imparting 
religion are found to be worse than wanting, is it to be given 
the radical place in his life which it requires ? 

I confess at once that I do not know of any neat formula 
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or precise “‘ system” by which that crucial conundrum can 
be solved and that, after many years of experimentation, I 
find myself still in the experimental stage. But, on my 
experience, I would suggest certain main channels through 
which such “‘ living waters’? may be caused to flow for 
youth. 

In the first place, anchoring my methodology on that 
pregnant adage that “ religion can be caught but not taught,” 
I would say that the ‘‘ atmosphere ” of a school-community 
is by far the most effective conductor of any real religion and 
that such an atmosphere is the creation, not of talk, but of 
life. The creation of a right and really religious atmosphere 
in a community is the most subtle, difficult and momentous 
task to which directors of such communities are committed. 
And just because such an atmosphere is, in essence, of the 
nature of personality, it is fed by the personalities which 
compose it, and, more particularly, by the more formed 
personalities who direct it. 

Therefore I would set first, in all attempts to promote the 
true spirit of religion, the provision of a staff for whom 
religion is, though not necessarily a conventional, yet none 
the less a real and radical factor in their lives. If that is so, 
that inner flame will, quite inevitably, shine through all that 
they say and do and impregnate the communal consciousness 
with its “ fiery grains.”” And that influence will, I suggest, 
always be more potent, not when it is expressed, but when it 
is implied, not in precept but in practice. 

In the second place I would advocate religious observances 
which are at once short, simple, and sincere, addresses upon 
religion, preferably by laymen, which burke no awkward 
issues, which seek first to relate religion to real life, which 
are avowedly expressions of personal opinion, provided that 
they be real, and are never “ tuned down ”’ to what may be 
conceived to be the level of adolescent intelligence and 
experience. Tell a boy what we really believe from our 
heart, show him—what is certainly the truth—that we 
believe him to have at least as fine a religious sensibility as 
our own and as keen a scent for sincerity, and, while very 
much may pass over his head, and very much be chaff, here 
and there a grain will remain which will germinate in due 
season. 

In the third place, I would plead for a complete openness 
of mind and conversation. Let a boy feel that he can speak 
all his mind, however callow and crude it may seem ; respect 
his opinions as, though less salted with experience, at least 
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as sincere as our own; seal our sensibilities against being 
shocked and, from time to time, as occasion serves, let fall 
into that welter of teeming tentative thought, some seed 
from our own small granary of sifted faith. 

The adolescent boy, if he is healthy in mind, is, before all 
else, an experimentalist, trying, as he should, all fashions of 
thought and attitude, till “ fit some fashion sit ” ; when he 
propounds the rankest behaviourism or anti-Godism which 
he has culled from the crude propaganda of such cults, show 
him, not sarcasm, but sympathy, and that we have confidence 
that he is at least as concerned as we are (and we may be 
quite sure that he is) with the root of the whole matter of 
religion, the truth. If we can do this, curbing impatience, 
muzzling the itching tongue and bridling the anxious mind, 
in ten years, maybe, we shall, here and there, have our 
reward, and see, springing from the rank soil which we have 
watered and weeded, the shoots of a religion which is rooted 
in reality. And that, I venture to suggest, is a better thing 
than all the conventional Christianity in the world. 

And, in the fourth place, I would hazard a suggestion to 
the full realisation of which I at once confess that I do not at 
present see my way, that, in some form adapted to modern 
needs and conditions, the immemorial custom of initiatory 
tests, rites and subsequent formal admission to the status of 
manhood should be revived. 

For the phase of adolescence is emphatically and foremost 
the phase of initiation into life and it would seem to be one 
of the most profound needs of that phase that a boy should 
publicly prove himself to be a man before he assumes the 
style of manhood. Among primitive peoples the rites and 
tests of initiation were, firstly, radically religious in character, 
and, secondly, of an extreme and ascetic austerity. Some 
remnant of this ritual remained in the rough hardening which 
prevailed in the public schools of a hundred years ago. But 
with a softer age, that discipline and initiation into manhood 
has almost ceased to exist so that the only initiation which 
the modern youth is likely to receive is one imposed by him- 
self. And such a testing, such a voluntary asceticism, given 
the apt suggestion and encouragement, I venture to think 
will be found more congenial to the youth of to-day than we 
are apt to suppose. 

I throw out that suggestion rather as a ballon dessai 
than an integrated idea, since my own mind is far from made 
up on the methods which could best be pursued to make this 
process of initiation once more live and real. I am only quite 
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sure that here or hereabouts lies the heart of the problem of 
the religious education of the adolescent boy, and that an 
isolated religious initiation (such as, too often, our rite of 
confirmation is) which is not knit up with the whole of a 
boy’s life is of little real religious value. 

The problem of, at all events, adolescent education, is, 
upon our premises, surely just this problem of initiation, and 
initiation into life and into religion should be, I believe, since 
au fond they are one and the same, one and indivisible. 
When we segregate moral, religious, physical and intellectual 
initiation into water-tight compartments, as we are far too 
apt to do to-day, we are sowing the seeds of inner conflict 
and destroying the chances of a fully integrated personality, 
a “‘ full man,”’ emerging from the flux of puberty. 

It will be well, from these random ruminations, to gather 
our conclusions together. I suggest and I have tried to 
maintain, first, that, since faith in the individual soul is a 
fundamental faith of all real Christianity, therefore all 
Christian education will be primarily concerned with the 
development rather than with the moulding or manipulation 
of the individual soul; second, that education will therefore 
be rather “ pastoral” than “‘ magisterial ”’ in its technique 
and purpose ; third, that such a “ pastoral ”’ education, being 
confronted with the dual task of guarding, guiding and 
fostering not only the individual but also the communal 
consciousness, will be characterised by an authority and 
discipline, not arbitrary, but adapted to those ends in con- 
junction ; fourth, that because such a “‘ pastoral ”’ education 
is concerned with the development of living organisms, 
individual and community consciousness, religion, which is 
life, must be a radical element in both the art and the aim 
of education; fifth, that education so conceived, being 
essentially of the nature of initiation into life, the problem 
of such initiation is one in which religion and life should not 
be disassociated, as, for the most part they tend to be to-day. 

At all these five points the mind which meditates upon 
education is called to a halt; at every point, it meets with 


mystery. 
M. CHANING-PEARCE. 
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A CHALLENGE TO NOVELISTS. 
REV. THE HON. EDWARD LYTTELTON, D.D. 


THE output of novels to-day has been stated by an eminent 
publisher to amount to one every hour of the year. Very 
many people under forty years of age read nothing except 
novels and newspapers. This article is an attempt to diagnose 
the kind of teaching about human life which is thus being 
conveyed to the rising generation—it being assumed that, 
though books of fiction are infinitely various in character, 
there is a real unity in the view they take of human character, 
duty, aspirations, fears and hopes. But as this assumption 
may be thought to be open to doubt I will give a defence of 
it which, at any rate to anyone who has had experience in 
teaching, is indisputably sound. It is that successful novel 
writers to-day are—whether they claim the title or not— 
among the most potent teachers of the rising generation 
because they adopt the one method of influencing public 
opinion which never fails. What is it ? 


How vo WE TEAcH MosT EFFECTIVELY ? 


First, by concentrating on the young. That proposition 
will hardly be disputed. We have for many years quoted 
approvingly the Jesuit dictum about the importance of the 
training of the first seven years of a child’s life, though we 
act upon it with a strange fitfulness and inconsistency. 
Countless treatises are published recommending new theories 
or furbishing up old ones, and certainly the school training 
of boys has been radically changed in the last fifty years— 
mostly, we should agree, for the better. 

Nevertheless, as was remarked when reforms began in the 
Public Schools, everything in education is an open question, 
and such changes as come about cannot be traced to the 
spread or verification of any new idea, but, so to speak in a 
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random fortuitous fashion, as if some secret force in the 
atmosphere determined the course of a huge unnoticed 
bloodless revolution. Foreigners often wonder at the peace- 
fulness of our social and political changes in Great Britain as 
contrasted with the stormy upheavals on the Continent and 
elsewhere. The quiet is ascribed to the broad genial tolerance 
of the British temper, but is not that tolerance itself due to 
an underlying fact, viz. that no one knows what is going on, 
and no one, not even the most frenzied resident in Corsica, 
Mexico or Barcelona is likely to open his neighbour’s head— 
as the Irish put it—if he is more than half-convinced that 
nothing is happening, or, supposing that when there is a 
general uneasiness at the course of events, it is wholly un- 
ascertainable who is at the bottom of it, or what he is 
after ? 

Hence, while changes—many of them unacceptable to 
thoughtful people—are in progress in education, amid 


general bewilderment as to the question under discussion, § 


is there any method of teaching which can be reckoned 
on to produce a certain effect ? And if so, do novelists 
adopt it ? 

There is. It is cheap, easy, requires no training, no new 
buildings, no expenditure of tired voices ; and it never fails. 
If you want the young people of to-day to think nothing of 
any subject—however interesting to most grown-ups—you 
have only to hold your tongue—say nothing about it—and 
the rising generation are bound to learn one thing about it, 
namely, that their elders and betters, be they parents or 
teachers or popular writers, think the subject of no import- 
ance whatever, or perhaps that there is something about it 
which is not fitted for the young to hear; just as a young 
Ktonian in the ’seventies, when told by the mathematical 
master in class that the 26th proposition of the first book of 
Euclid was always omitted, asked in apparent simplicity, “Is 
that because there is something improper in it ? ” 

We have then to ask if there is any one subject of 
importance which our writers of fiction have for the last 
fifty years or more agreed to banish from their pictures of 
human life ?_ The question is one of deep interest unless we 
are completely wrong in supposing that novel writers who 
are widely read must have a real influence on the rising 
generation, especially in compelling them unconsciously to 
believe that a subject generally omitted by these popular 
writers is, in the opinion of older and cleverer people, of no 
importance. There certainly is one. 
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CHARACTER STUDIES WITHOUT THE IDEA oF GoD. 


In mid-Victorian days the novelists most highly thought- 
of—Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, Trollope, Mrs. Gaskell, Char- 
lotte Bronté, Jane Austen—gave us pictures of human life 
lived in an atmosphere which was redolent of the existence 
of the Church and Nonconformity as institutions taken for 
granted—sometimes ridiculed, but not ignored. To-day 
nearly all the most successful works of fiction might have 
been written by Atheists. 

We must be careful to explain in what sense the word 
Atheist is here used. It has been asserted that there is no 
such thing as a positive Atheist in existence ; that is to say, 
a person who would definitely assert that the world or the 
Universe made itself. But there are many millions now in 
England who would say—if they spoke the truth—that what- 
ever Being made the Universe, He or It does not act in any 


. way that a reasonable man can detect, and, that being so, 


the most honest course one of these millions can pursue is to 
endeavour to act up to the standard of duty which is 
approved by the best public of the time. 

Now the term “ Atheist ”’ is not unfairly applied to all who 
think, speak or write habitually as if they believed that there 
is a God who does not act, but leaves this world to run its 
course without control from a Higher Power. Relatively to 
mankind such a God is non-existent. 

That this negative attitude is adopted to-day by the 
majority of our population there is no doubt. It has been 
acknowledged for many years as a true description of the 
‘‘ working classes ’? asa whole. But it is not generally known 
that for the last half-century the mass of educated citizens, 
especially of the Upper Middle Class, are known to have aban- 
doned the practice of private prayer. The evidence for this 
assertion has been furnished by Preparatory Schoolmasters, 
who testify that as many as seven out of ten children who 
come to school from the “* best ’’ homes in the country at the 
age of nine have never been taught to say a prayer. This 
statement, deliberately made by a headmaster of sixty chil- 
dren, has been corroborated by subsequent inquiry in regard 
to other schools, Elementary and Secondary. Let it be 
recognised that for nearly every child brought up as a little 
heathen there must be added two parents who have for- 
saken the most primitive and universal form of religious 
observance which has earned for mankind the quaint title of 
the praying animal. All Christians among us would agree 
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vances to be given up. 


some fifty years ago laid it down as an axiom that the interest 


of novels, excluding detective stories, is owing to the fact f 


that they deal with the development of character under the 


influence of experience; and he went on to say that no f— 


experience tells so markedly on that development as love 
affairs. That is to say, while all experience tests character 
so that every day that passes leaves us men either a little 
better or a little worse than we were, love affairs taking 
place just before the character begins to be fixed are the 
best medium for the novelist to use for the interpretation 
of his “ characters’: they allow him to “ speed up ”’ his 
story and save it from tedium. For if a novel is tedious 
it will not sell, and writers and critics will agree that, grant- 
ing that each book ought to have a good purpose of giving a 


true view of life, that purpose is not achieved if the book is f 


not read. 

Hence the arrival on the scene of the problem-novel 
which began, or anyhow was popularised, by George Eliot in 
the ’seventies. Her books gave an immense stimulus to 
ethical discussions far more noticeably even than Thackeray’s, 
which had more of the problem tone in them than those of 
Scott or Dickens. After her early efforts in Scenes of Clerical 
Life, she gained her great reputation chiefly by the issue of 
The Mill on the Floss, Adam Bede, Romola and Middlemarch ; 
but, for reasons which I will presently explain, Silas Marner 
strikes me as worth all the rest put together ; indeed one of 
the very best novels ever written. 


CHARACTERS Movinc Upwarps or DOWNWARDS. 


For the most part modern writers, in describing characters 
as influenced by experience, seem to assume that among 
human beings there is no such thing as a stationary character, 
and though I have heard the assumption disputed, I would 
maintain that they are right ; or, anyhow, that the greatest 
works of fiction delineate the prominent characters as 
influenced either for the better or the worse by the ethical 





that the instinct of prayer has been implanted in the heart} g.cig: 
of man by the Creator, and it is significant to notice that for 
most individuals it remains an obligation till manhood super- | 


venes on adolescence, and it is the last of the religious obser- | One + 


. . 7 . — whicl 
If, then, this estimate of the decay of religion is approxi- sein 
mately correct, what are the novelists to do? The answer f 


must depend on what they want todo. The eminent Bourget f 
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decisions they have to make as the plot thickens. Now it is 
a noteworthy fact that it is much easier to make a thrilling 
portrait of a character declining in merit than it is to present 
one that in the story is strengthened in virtue. A novel 


| which skilfully and sympathetically describes deteriora- 
| tion like that of Tito and Lydgate is eagerly read; whereas 
' the interest of Adam Bede is not materially enhanced by 


the picture of Dinah. At least it will be conceded that 
a novel picturing nothing but good people could not catch 
on. 

Hence it is not surprising that the modern novelists seem 


| to take far more interest in describing the development 


downwards of people of infirm, ethical outlook, than the 
growth upwards in spiritual power, insight and wisdom, 
combined always with lovableness and charm. It is indeed 
not at all surprising, but it is none the less deeply regrettable. 
For, in point of fact, the really thrilling thing about human 
life is not that so many characters are marred by shocking 
blemishes, inconsistencies and love of evil, but that in every 
group or section of society, educated and uneducated alike, 
there is a minority—so small as to be sometimes imper- 
ceptible—in whom an inexplicable strength of principle 
shows itself as life goes on: a love of goodness hardly dis- 
cernible in early life, but waxing in fortitude, nobleness of 
aspiration and love of others in spite of the compelling power 
of wayward fashion: the heedless drift of a multitude bent 
on the steadfast pursuit of ambition. 

The word “ inexplicable”? as used above implies that 
there is something miraculous in, the conversion of an 
ordinary worldly or earthly-minded man to what we call a 
saint. Yet it certainly occurs, and with a little trouble any 
novelist who wishes to portray faithfully the most interest- 
ing phenomena of character development, one would think 
would take care to include at least one such transformation 
in every book. But it is no exaggeration to say that in 
nearly all the most popular novels of the day such a change 
in the drama of a human soul is a subject that is not touched 
on, or even alluded to, by the author. 

I do not mean that there are no “‘ good ” characters por- 
trayed. There are, though they are sometimes omitted, and 
when they find a place in the volume they are nearly always 
outnumbered by the selfish and easy-going. Also the 
description of moral deterioration is far more convincing and 
elaborate than that.of moral recovery. To what is this 
tendency due ? 
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THE CONCEPTION OF AN INACTIVE GOD. 


Here is the answer. Banish the belief that there is a 
supernatural Power at work drawing mankind to a more 
genuine yearning after goodness, and an abhorrence of evil, 
and what is there left ? There is left nothing but an insane 
belief in man’s power to save himself when all the evidence 
gathered from history and from our newspapers goes to show 
us the futility of human hope based on the belief that our 
little gift of foresight, perseverance and sympathy are by 
themselves sufficient and able to inspire a new spirit of love 
and brotherhood among the nations of Europe—that spirit 
which we know would make all the difference to the peace 
and happiness of the whole world, but which, in spite of all 
our endeavours, we cannot establish; for the more we 
exhort each other to love the more certain it seems that the 
B.B.C. will transmit the answer of hate, scorn and refusal to 
understand. The effect of this state of things is to make it 
hard for “‘ ordinary ’’ men and women to continue any longer 
to “* believe in religion,” and certain it is that to-day the very 
large proportion of our fellow-citizens have ceased to expect, 
and even to desire, any positive element of.Godliness in the 
novels we read. We have for years ceased to look in any 
work of fiction for a picture of human life that includes the 
miracle of character-development towards the “ beauty of 
holiness,”’ or even towards the less mysterious manifestation 
of the Divine Power at work, transforming sinners into 
saints—love, joy, peace, long-suffering, temperance, meek- 
ness, ete. 


Wuy Is THIS so ComMON ? 


Let us take the most plausible of the excuses that are 
offered for the fact, generally admitted, that nearly all the 
novels most widely read hardly contain one single sentence 
which implies that the Creator of mankind is always engaged 
in transforming His children from blundering sinners into 
‘* saints ”’ (in the sense in which St Paul uses the word, dedi- 
cated, self-surrendered to Him in obedience, trust and grati- 
tude) ; though there are 7,000 who have not bent their knees 
to Mammon. Yet some of the writers are professing Chris- 
tians, and Christianity means the interpretation of life which 
turns the welter of human affairs into a glorious drama. 

The first excuse is that the public do not like sacred 
subjects to be given them except on Sundays, and, to tell the 
truth, the number who put up with them for that day appears 
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to be dwindling. That is the excuse for making the tone of 
modern fiction predominantly secular. If pressed by awk- 
ward questions as to the effect of their stories on men’s 
conduct, they will probably defend themselves by pleading 
that they avoid coarseness and try to delineate anyhow their 
heroes and heroines as thoroughly upright people in the 
matter of keeping the Ten Commandments, and if it so 
happens that their best characters are not immaculate, yet 
they generally avoid the pitfall into which some have slipped 
of making vice attractive, and surely that is all that can be 
expected. Some will justify themselves by claiming that 
they teach the morality of Christ without the theological 
doctrines taught by the Church : for that is as much as the 
public to-day will stand. 


Is THE ExcusE VALID ? 


We may test the question by asking another. The world 
—that is all who have heard the Christian Gospel—acknow- 
ledge that Christ’s teaching is the most sublime thing that 
mankind has ever been given. In that teaching comes the 
plain and tremendous prophecy of the Judgment Day, 
ratifying the instinctive sense of responsibility found not 
only among Christians, but among the best of the heathen. 
Can any writer of purely secular novels feel confident that 
he (or she) will rely on this excuse to justify their conduct 
before the Throne of God? I trow not. 

Or, to put the question still more pointedly : Why is it that 
though writers and publishers and readers are all desiring the 
production of “best sellers,’ the books produced are very 
nearly all of them startlingly unlike the one book which has 
for some 3,000 years been the “‘ best seller,”’ and will certainly 
continue to be so for all time ? The paradox becomes still 
more acute when we remember that the essential characteristic 
of the Bible, which accounts for the abiding reverence in which 
it is held, is precisely that which modern novels are wholly 
without. The Bible from beginning to end interprets the 
experience of a chosen group of mankind as a revelation of 
God, not as a taskmaster, but as a Saviour, without whom the 
human race is doomed to unspeakable ruin. In other words, 
any Christian is bound to believe that corporate or individual 
growth in virtue, in courage, gentleness and sobriety of mind 
is the result of the transforming gift of the Spirit of Christ ; 
not of good resolutionis or of a naturally good disposition. If 
that is what God has done and is doing, and if in every nation 
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millions of people live in the buoyant hope that that trans- 
formation is going on in countless individuals all over the 
world, there can be no excuse for any artist in writing who 
from his picture of human life silently banishes all mention of 
the saving action of the Creator on His children : especially 
as He who brought the message from Heaven to Earth 
expressly enjoined upon His followers that they were to “‘ go 
and teach ’”’ what they have learnt from Him. 


CERTAIN RESULTs. 


It is true that most of the multitudes have never had the 
truth presented to them adequately : that is by individuals 
who, being of robust faith, have taught with absolute 
sincerity. A great many, however, have been so taught, but 
the more they have learnt the more clearly they perceive that 
the Gospel makes upon them a stern demand on their will 
and also on their intellect, both of which have to be humbled 
in submission and complete self-surrender. Added to this 
there is a natural disposition in most of us to dislike all men- 
tion of the Supernatural. It is desperately easy to give way 
to this. But before we banish the Supernatural from our 
minds and lives, ought we not to make sure that it is a delu- 
sion, and that in professing to honour our reason we are not 
all the time yielding to desire ? 

Hence it comes about that our writers of fiction dealing 
with the development, upwards or downwards, of human 
characters find themselves strongly impelled to attract atten- 
tion by carefully analysing the influences which lead to the 
elevation or deterioration of their fellow-men in tone and 
conduct. They find it easier and more profitable to trace the 
tragic course of deterioration than the growth in virtue and 
spiritual power. Beside the reason already given, there is 
another frankly admitted by the writers themselves : simply 
that they and their readers understand the stages of de- 
cadence of a human soul, but what is the secret of the 
transformation of sinners into saints no one in the country 
could analyse or even describe. 

There is no cause for surprise that the result is what it is ; 
but there is abundant cause for deep regret. There are, as I 
have hinted above, two and only two possible views of the 
short, fleeting period of time during which every man and 
woman is called upon to show whether they prefer good to 
evil or evil to good. One is that mankind at large is always 
sharply distinguished from all the beasts of the field by a 
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yearning after a life “ higher”? than his own. About that 
life he has learnt two things : first, that it is in some unspeak- 
able way within his reach; secondly, that he is by nature 
wholly incapable of attaining it. The other view is that all 
who have been taught the Christian Gospel have the chance 
given them of reaching that higher life, and many who perse- 
vere in striving after it find that it begins for them even now. 
It is not easy to explain why our writers, in defending them- 
selves against the charge of pessimism, stoutly maintain that 
they must write what they see, and as they see no clear 
evidence that more of the present generation than a tiny 
handful consistently hold the second view and live by it, 
therefore they are justified in ignoring these witnesses to the 
Love and Power of our Creator. 

A living statesman at the moment when he was nearly 
overwhelmed with a mass of problems, urgent but of vast 
complexity, remarked, “‘ If I did not believe in a Moral 
Governor of the Universe I should go mad to-morrow.” Now 
there are still hundreds of thousands who vaguely and with 
some hesitation yet would echo those words. Why then do 
our writers wholly ignore this most important fact ? Why, 
when one eminent artist steadily contemplates life as a 
hopeless drama in which human souls unable to imagine a 
loving Creator live for a few years on the belief that most of 
us are in the hands of a ruthless Fate till, like millions of 
others, they are whelmed in unutterable ruin, why, I ask, was 
that author buried in Westminster Abbey ? The admirers of 
Thomas Hardy defend his memory by maintaining that he 
did not expect his readers to adopt his philosophy of life ; 
why then did he use his great talent to depict the awful 
working of a completely pessimistic creed upon the lives of 
English men and women ? 

From the underworld of crime and misery has come a 
proof of the power for mischief that belongs to the misuse of 
a great literary gift.1 An Irish girl, thirteen years of age, 
made up her mind to devote herself to a life of crime. She 
ran away from her home and crossed the Atlantic, taking 
with her as much of her father’s possessions as she could 
carry and made her way to Chicago, and lived for some years 
by stealing, till finally she took to blackmailing. On the 
Atlantic liners she used to make acquaintance with men of 
good reputation, especially clergymen, till she secured from 

1 The facts as stated have been compiled from three sources: the 


criminal’s autobiography entitled Chicago May; from the late Lady 
Battersea who interviewed her in prison ; and from the prison authorities. 
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each an autograph signature and his home address ;_ nothing 
more. Soon after landing she wrote, threatening legal pro- 
ceedings for every kind of attempted crime—wholly fictitious 
—unless money was promptly sent. Assoon as a cheque was 
received her victim was powerless, and no less than three 
parsons and three laymen committed suicide on her account. 

After some years and dismal experience of imprisonment 
she resolved to mend her ways and earn a livelihood by 
writing. In the prison there were books selected for the 
prisoners, and, apart from them, a miscellaneous collection. 
A fire occurred and in the confusion the books got mixed and 
she read Hardy’s most famous novel, Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes. The effect of that grisly story was to keep her awake 
all night crying. She ended the tale of her experience by 
saying “‘ that book ought not to be allowed in any prison in 
the country.” It is not to be supposed that these and other 
expressions were the symptoms of penitence; far from it. 
The visitor said she gave her the impression of cruelty and 
utter selfishness, and the authorities of the prison said that 
when in confinement she was obedient and well-behaved, 
but as soon as she was let out she was again nothing but a 
fiend. 

Doubtless Hardy was a great artist, but the more skilfully 
an untrue picture of our community life is drawn the more 
deadly the poison it infuses into the minds of heedless young 
readers. 


Non Possumus ? 


It will be urged against appeals to novelists to bring 
religion into their portraiture that they cannot do it, having for 
the most part a very hazy notion what Christianity is. This 
is true, but it is not areason for not making an attempt. Ifthey 
have never come across people who grow in ‘‘ Grace ”’ year 
by year and ascribe the growth entirely to help given to them 
in answer to prayer or through advice offered by some reli- 
gious institution, they are greatly to be pitied. They cannot 
describe such beautiful things if they have never seen or 
experienced them; but at least they are responsible for 
reminding youths and maidens that such things do happen, 
and no work of fiction gives a true picture of human life 
which entirely omits instances of character development 
such as can only be explained by faith in the revelation of a 
loving Creator given us by the Christian Gospel : that is by 
faith in the offer of Eternal Life here and now to those who are 
spiritually dying. 
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A WARNING. 


If the majority of our novelists have really made up-their 
minds that we mortals are not in the hands of a beneficent 
Creator ; that there is no such thing as a divine scheme for 
the transformation of the Universe: that Jesus of Nazareth 
persuaded His followers to believe a titanic falsehood—they 
are greatly to be pitied. But do any such persons exist ? 
We all know of hundreds and thousands who are bored with 
the Gospel. But being bored is not the same as being con- 
vinced that the Gospel is a tissue of lies. Nay, more. Even 
if they had such a conviction it is incumbent on them not to 
ignore the startling fact that genuine belief in that ancient 
Gospel produces a kind of character which continues to call out 
the veneration of all mankind. The alternative is to present 
a picture of human life from which all abiding hope has been 
eliminated. Our writers are skilful enough to make such a 
picture attractive and to secure for themselves an enconium 
from shallow-pates in every quarter of the globe. For 
shallow-pates always have been and always will be very 
numerous ; but only recently have they become very vocal. 

It might be supposed that a community life like ours, who 
pride themselves not without reason on our endowment of 
common-sense, would find little joy in studying the vast 
cataract of fiction from which real hope is banished. But 
the writers have for some years provided against this by 
introducing a new subject no less dangerous than Atheism, 
and that is the uncertainty of the moral foundations of our 
life. The grim but true explanation of the admiration for 
Hardy’s novels probably is that many readers found it 
interesting to notice how the author contrived to make so 
repulsive a theme attractive. But a deeper diagnosis dis- 
cerns the working of a law of human nature, namely that 
there is a pleasure in playing with a lie as long as there is a 
latent perception that it is a lie. If once it became universally 
accepted as true there would be no interest in defending it, 
and no one would listen to any attack on it. One of our 
statesmen, not long dead, used to say that the only pleasure 
which never palls is in shirking church on Sunday morning. 
He did not see that the pleasure was bound up with an 
instinctive feeling that in such shirking there was something 
“ wrong.” 

New by far the most interesting question for mankind is 
whether our Creator is always acting for our Salvation. Next 
to that—when it has been put aside or evaded—is the 
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analogous question whether our laws of conduct have any 
solid foundation. Hence it is no wonder that ethical problems 
occupy a large space in modern fiction, especially those in 
which the relevant facts are known to everybody without 
research or special training : that is to say, sex problems, till 
very few books avoid all mention of them, mostly being full 
of ‘* sexes and sevens,”’ as a reluctant reader of one of them 
phrased it. Adam Bede created profound interest because 
readers still believed that, as Frederic Temple remarked, 
sensuality has of all vices produced the greatest amount of 
human misery. Compare that state of things with the light 
and airy contention of a living writer, “‘ Chastity of course no 
longer exists,”’ or words to that effect. If once that dictum 
is accepted as an axiom and acted upon sex-problems will 
become a dull theme, as our writers will be saying over and 
over again what nobody doubts, and describing lines of con- 
duct which everybody follows. 

Hence a hideous result is already to be seen. As ordinary 
vice becomes commonplace fiction writers descend lower and 
treat of, or hint at, horrors which thirty or forty years ago 
were generally thought to be unspeakable. 

The modern fashion of dabbling in casuistry as a relief 
from boredom, if not checked, will substitute for the exploded 
belief in Hell after death the establishment of a Hell upon 
earth now. A strange compensation! For we cannot 
impress children with reverence for the moral law unless they 
believe it comes from God. But if the books they principally 
read give no hint of God while they discuss all moral prin- 
ciples as open questions, nothing will save Europe from ruin. 

If any novelists are inclined to say that they cannot write 
about the divine help to us mortals because they have never 
experienced it, let them read again Silas Marner and notice 
the beauty of the theme: a degraded lunatic recovered by 
the influence of a little child. That theme is George Eliot’s 
and cannot be used again. But the action of the transforming 
Love of God is infinitely various, manifold and plain for any 
seeker after truth to see. There is an immense hunger for 
such pictures of human life as are full of hope. Novelists 
have a grand opportunity; but they must ask that the 
bandages should be stripped from off their eyes. 


EDWARD LYTTELTON. 


OVERSTRAND. 
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RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE AND THE 
KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 


HUGH VERNON WHITE, D.D.! 


ONE basic and persistent element in Christian faith is the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit. Whatever this may mean as 
regards the nature of deity, it certainly affirms the direct 
action of God upon the human spirit and man’s immediate 
experience of God. Approaching this doctrine quite humbly 
from the human side, we find an empirical basis for it in the 
actual religious experience of many men. The reality of 
religious experience as experience will not be questioned. 
Its value as giving objective knowledge of God is the point 
at issue between believer and unbeliever. This is a question 
that cannot be settled with such rational conclusiveness 
that no one can possibly persist in his scepticism, but 
practical assurance and even certainty can be attained and 
religion after all is essentially practical. All rational thought 
can do for faith is to demonstrate that it is intellectually 
respectable and morally reliable. But this is a service of 
crucial importance for thoughtful minds. 

(1) The first question is as to the presence of an Other. 
Even in the mind of the most devout can and does arise the 
question whether there is Someone there, or whether this 
voice that speaks is not the echo of his own thought, this 
new access of power the release of unknown energies within 
himself, this decisive moral judgment the final push given 
by his own desire. How can we recognise the presence of 
Another ? 

In some degree this basic scepticism makes itself felt 
regarding the solidest facts and objects in the physical world. 
The more one reflects upon and analyses ordinary experience, 

1 Secretary to the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. 
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the more illusory becomes the assumed object, the thing 
that we claim to know. This process reaches its limit in the 
Kantian doctrine that the thing-in-itself is not and never 
can be known. Other theories of knowledge arrive at equally 
sceptical positions. But all philosophers nevertheless posit 
some kind of an object, and in practice and even in theory 
hold themselves responsible to that object. This is the 
difference between scientific philosophy and mere speculative 
manipulation of ideas. 

Then there is the problem of our knowledge of other 
minds. These would seem to be more difficult to know as 
actually existing realities than the physical object. And yet 
our certainty of their existence is no less and perhaps even 
greater. Two philosophers may agree that no real physical 
object exists and yet their agreement implies a recognition 
(in each other) of other minds. 

I am indebted to Professor Henry W. Stuart of Stanford 
University 1 for a term to indicate the nature of our con- 
sciousness of other persons. He says that we “‘ accept ”’ the 
other person. Incidentally, he uses the term “ acknowledge ” 
for our recognition of the reality of a physical object. But 
we “ accept ” the other person. The difference between these 
two mental attitudes lies in the fact that while I find the 
object useful for the attainment of my private purpose, in 
experiencing another person 


““T find myself surprisingly moved to comply. The 
problem now lies less in the proponent than in myself. 
My response in such a case is not by way of ‘ acknow- 
ledgment’ of plastic and responsive substance over 
against me which shall be contributory to a result that 
I now preconceive. It is I who am problematic. Shall 
I follow the new leading? And becoming myself in 
this way problematic, I ‘ accept ’ the other. . . .” 


Mr Stuart explains the effect of this ‘“‘ acceptance ”’ of 
another person : 


66 


. . . The other’s spoken word or example brings one 
an illumination, a resolve, a sense of sufficing power, 
with such onset that one takes it as a communication 
imparted out of the other’s fullness of being. It is no 
mere response of one’s own of which it is gratifying to 


+ In the Annual Howison Lecture delivered at the University of 
California in April, 1936. Published in The Philosophical Review for 
November, 1987. 
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find oneself thus capable. There is Another there whose 
voice of authority is like acknowledgment of resourceful 
substance to which one is constrained by vital need and 
self-assertion. As the counterpart of ‘ elation’ which 
marks the close of cognitive procedure, I propose for 
the inter-personal situation the experience of ‘ further- 
ance ’ or ‘ enhancement ’.” 


Now it would be difficult, in sober philosophical language, 
to describe better the sense of reality and active intercourse 
with Another which the Christian calls the presence of the 
Holy Spirit. Here, too, is the precise distinction between 
science and faith. One ‘“‘ acknowledges” the thing, is 
responsible to it in knowing it as it is, but finds it responsive 
to oneself in the use to which one puts it. But while religion 
has an even greater sense of responsibility to God in 
reverencing Him for what He is, it reveals Him not as a force 
to be used—this is magic—but as a will which is authority 
for what J must or ought todo. “ I myself am the problem.” 

Out of this conscious inter-action with God, likewise, 
comes not the “ elation” of knowing something correctly, 
but ‘‘ enhancement,” an enrichment of my life that could 
not arise from turning over something in myself and looking 
at the other side of it, but which is a real addition to myself 
in terms of values that are intrinsically personal and spiritual. 

Mr Stuart explicitly disavows the extension of this kind 
of consciousness to religious faith, but he goes on to say, 
immediately after that which I have just quoted: “ This is 
the ground from which the moralisatijon of religion proceeds 
—and, with this, the deification of prophets who speak as 
men having authority and whose authority is found justified 
through its acceptance.”’ But there are two reasons for not 
stopping short of religious affirmation. In the first place 
one must ask why the prophet speaks with such confidence 
and conviction ? It is just because he himself has recognised 
‘ Another whose voice of authority has made him manifest.” 
But that is not a human voice ; indeed, it usually contradicts 
and transcends all the human voices the prophet has heard. 
It is a voice speaking directly within and to the prophet’s 
soul, and with such an overwhelming accent of authority 
that the prophet must speak to his fellows whatever the cost. 

Again to others the prophet speaks “ with authority.” 
Somehow his sense of the divine carries through. Others 
hear him with respect as 6ne who speaks for God. And it is 
not the prophet who is deified in religion, but it is the Other 
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recognised as the source of his authority, that is, God. All 
prophets claim authority, not of themselves, but from God. 
Much of our sense of reality in religion rests upon the testi- 
mony of the prophets. There is a sort of parallel here 
between prophetic utterance and scientific discovery. The 
whole prestige and authority of a scientist rests not upon 
some dignity intrinsic to his own mind, but upon the fact 
that he persuades competent thinkers that he is reporting a 
new and approximately demonstrable understanding of the 
nature of the world itself. 

So all prophets, while they gain the assent of men first 
by the impressiveness of their announcement, become and 
remain prophets because they persuade competent minds 
that they report new and approximately demonstrable 
understanding of the will of God. 

In the restricted meaning which some philosophers seem 
agreed to give to knowledge, the objective existence of things 
and other persons is not known. Existence is at first, in 
ordinary experience, instinctively and uncritically assumed. 
Scepticism is a fruit of sophistication. But even the critical 
mind is held to a sense of objective reality, and these terms 
of Mr Stuart’s indicate very well the character of that sense 
of reality. But I would add another to designate it as 
applied to God. If we “‘ acknowledge ”’ a thing and “‘ accept ” 
another person, we “ believe in ’’ God. Here is an ascending 
scale of moral response: we ‘“‘ acknowledge” the object 
which by knowing we may use; we “ accept” the other 
person by whose thought we may ourselves be inwardly 
affected ; and we “ believe in”? God to whose will we sur- 
render our own wills and in whose nature we find the true 
object of desire. We use things, we co-operate with others, 
we worship and serve God. The fulfilment of life is not 
complete until we find this supreme commitment to Reality 
in the experience of God. 

(2) Experience of God as Holy Spirit is the perennial 
source for theology, that is, for a knowledge of God in terms 
of ideas. For no experience is purely a matter of feeling or 
of qualitative content. There is always present some active 
interest or purpose—conation, to be technical—and some 
rational construction however imperfect and vague. G. 
Dawes Hicks ! says that 


“it is not mere feeling or mere emotion that is really 
meant when it is claimed that feeling or emotion is the 


1 The Philosophical Bases of Theism,p.181. London: Allenand Unwin. 
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ultimate root of religious experience. The persuasion 
of the heart, that refuses to yield to the questionings of 
the discursive understanding, is not mere feeling or 
emotion, but rather feeling which is based on knowledge, 
emotion which has at its back the complex experience 
of a lifetime.” 





The specific feeling in religious experience is largely 
determined by our idea of God. Thus the quality of the 
experience is affected by its form. Dean Knudsen is right in 
affirming that ‘‘ Christian theology is a source of Christian 
experience quite as much as Christian experience is a source 
of Christian theology.” As in all our conscious life, there 
is a constant interaction between the immediate feeling pro- 
duced by contact with objective reality and the concepts 
formed to interpret experience. Our idea of God grows and 
that idea constitutes a knowledge gained and tested by 
essentially the same process as that by which any knowledge 
is constituted. 

The formation of an idea is a dynamic process. Out of 
the undifferentiated haze of qualitative sensations and our 
own established responses, at any stage of our development, 
the mind works at the conceptualising process. This involves 
the identifying of recurring impressions by a name, then the 
grouping of elements into some meaningful form, and finally 
the ordering of different items into a systematic and signi- 
ficant whole. The tracing of causal connections is a par- 
ticular, dynamic form of organisation which is in general a 
process of naming and ordering data of experience ; it is the 
crystallising of definite forms out of originally vague but 
challenging impressions. 

The idea of God grows in this way. It is still growing 
for any one of us. Experience conceptualised, then tested 
by further experience, not of one individual alone but of the 
race, is the source of religious knowledge. It is a historic 
process, the roots being always in immediate experience, the 
form in inherited ideas. The original qualitative experience 
is more elusive than the primary data of natural science, 
because it is inner. There is much greater chance for error 
and the aberration of personal bias and incompetence. But 
the process as a whole is trustworthy and its actual history 
shows great progress. The stages can easily be traced in the 
development of the idea of God. The idea of God is not 


. 1 The Validity of Religious Experience, p. 91. New York; Abingdon 
ress, 
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God, but in religious experience the idea is constantly subject 
to the test of reality. 

This is a slow process. Professor Whitehead says that if 
you want to get an idea of the greatest generality in religion 
widely accepted, give it a thousand years. It is also true, and 
perhaps an explanation of this slowness, that to develop a 
clear and true idea of God a thousand years are needed in 
which many people of all types and in all conditions of life 
shape the idea by the direct attrition of spiritual experience. 

The idea of God is wrought out somewhat as a proverb 
is made. Much of the philosophy or wisdom of the Orient is 
in the form of proverbs. A proverb is not the fruit of a 
flash of insight on the part of a superior mind. It is rather 
the slowly formulated wisdom of the race, a formula which 
expresses the common experience and then serves as a guide 
to conduct. But the proverb is an idea and contains a 
concept. Its substance, the stuff out of which it is made, is 
the common experience of life, its feelings, desirings, hopes, 
and failures, and solid achievements. There is no meter or 
yardstick to gauge these elusive elements accurately, and 
yet the proverb gives their measure with such a degree of 
succecss that it becomes the really important truth about life. 
It is knowledge ; more, it is wisdom. 

So out of the slowly conceptualised experience of God 
comes religious knowledge—a knowledge deeper than even 
the human wisdom of the proverb. It is knowledge in terms 
of the most tenuous and yet the most powerful elements of 
our experience, faith, hope, love. It is always a knowledge 
quickened and saturated by the feeling and colour and 
sentiment of these elements. As in all truly vital knowing, 
the idea itself vibrates with the substantial reality of which 
it is the form. Any attempt, therefore, to deal formally 
with the abstract idea alone leads to a decreasing sense of 
its real meaning and content. Full orbed religious truth is 
felt as well as thought. 

(3) And yet it is not only legitimate but necessary to 
subject religious belief to tests both rational and pragmatic. 
All knowledge must be so subjected. As a matter of fact, it 
is by these two tests continuously or at least intermittently 
applied, that religious knowledge has grown “‘ from more to 
more ”’ through the centuries. It ought to be fully realised, 
however, that these two methods both have their strict 
limitations. To show that a belief is rational, that is, 
inwardly coherent and even consistent with the general body 
of knowledge, does not prove that it is true. There are too 
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many ways to systematise ideas, and many beautifully 
consistent systems have finally been rejected as false. A 
non-euclidean geometry is purely rational, but no one claims 
that it is true of any actually existing world. On the other 
hand an apparent inconsistency in thought does not neces- 
sarily prove it untrue. Paradoxes are found in science and 
in philosophies as well as in religion. But a paradox, 
enveloped in a system well supported by careful thought and 
wide experience, is merely the challenge to further effort at 
understanding. It does not invalidate the general belief. 

The pragmatic test, too, has its open end. Surely we 
must ask of all alleged truth, Does it work? “ By their 
fruits ’’ shall they be known as true or false. But it is quite 
difficult to devise the right kind of test for many beliefs. 
After all, what do we mean by saying, “‘ it works’? One 
man gets rich and says this proves the validity of his religious 
faith. But another man becomes poor just because he holds 
faithfully to his religious convictions. ‘“‘ I once was young 
and now I am old, yet I have not seen the righteous forsaken 
nor his seed begging bread.”” That must have been written 
by arather protected saint. Most of us could easily discredit 
any such test of the utility of virtue. We must widen the 
scope of the pragmatic test and carefully scrutinise its terms 
before we can trust it. 

How does religious faith prove itself ? No limited con- 
ception of value or success can suffice. We must take from 
religion itself the terms by which this test is to be made, and 
they are often not such that the literally minded can com- 
prehend. They include qualities of, spirit like self-denial, 
capacity to find peace in disaster and to love in the face of 
enmity. And yet over the long stretches of the years the 
pragmatic test confirms the essential truth of religious faith. 
It both creates high conceptions of life and gives men power 
to live thereby. Even those who reject the metaphysical 
truth of religion want to keep its practical fruits. 

In the development of the religious idea the crucial test 
is that given it in the life of the religious genius. This is, in 
a way, the living apparatus for observation, testing, and 
authoritative statement. Jewish belief passes through the 
life of Jesus and comes out purified, reordered, and validated. 
This is due to the fact that Jesus knew God with a complete 
willingness to let the reality of God control feeling, will, and 
thought. Substance and form of religious experience were 
completely subject to the in-dwelling God. Jesus broke down 
obstacles of habit and of thought and feeling and spoke with 
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authority the truth of God. When, therefore, he said the 
Holy Spirit “‘ shall take of mine and shall declare it unto 
you,” he was claiming his own way and understanding as 
valid expressions of the Spirit of God. He gave true dynamic 
expression to the will of God and the quality of the divine 
life. His claim has had subsequent substantiation in human 
experience. The Holy Spirit still has its greatest freedom to 
affect life where the knowledge of Christ points the way. 
And our recognition of Christ as supreme historic authority } AN 
and revelation of God is due to the testimony in us of the 

same God who had His way completely in Christ. 


HUGH VERNON WHITE. 
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rity! AN ALMOST FORGOTTEN PIONEER IN 


NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 


H. McLACHLAN, D.D., 
Principal of the Unitarian College, Manchester. 


Sir FREDERICK KENYON, in his recent excellent manual ! 
on the Greek Bible, says : 


‘** Edward Wells, an Anglican clergyman, produced 
between 1709 and 1719 a New Testament in a revised 
text, and a Presbyterian minister, Daniel Mace, followed 
his example in 1729. Both of these editions introduced 
many emendations which have been accepted by modern 
criticism, but in their own day their work had no effect. 
General opinion regarded the ‘ received text’ as sacro- 
sanct, and any attempts to alter it as sacrilegious, while 
even the collection of various readings was deprecated 
as tending to throw doubt on the authority of the 
Scripture. The policy of the ostrich held the field.” 


So far so good. The acknowledgment of the services of 
Daniel Mace to New Testament criticism was due, if not 
overdue, but the words “in their own day” need some 
expansion. The writer himself in his Handbook to the Textual 
Criticism of the New Testament (1st ed. 1901, 2nd ed. 1912) 
never mentions Mace, though he commends Wells’ edition as 


‘in fact the forerunner of that third stage of textual 
criticism which only reached its full development in 
the nineteenth century, the reconstruction of a purer 
and more ancient text of the New Testament.” 


Between 1901 and 1937 several works on textual criticism 
had appeared in English. Nestle’s Introduction to the Textual 


1 The Teat of the Greek Bible (1987), p. 159. 
VoL. X XXVII. No. 4. 617 20* 
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Criticism of the New Testament was translated from the giv 
second German edition in 1901. Therein we read: “ In a 
1729 Mace published an edition, anonymously, in which, reé 
perhaps, most courage was shown in departing from the} Le 
ordinary text.’ The brevity and content of this note does} tic 
not suggest any knowledge of Mace, whose Christian name } Davids 
is not given, and but little of his work. In 1907 Caspar René} and 
Gregory, who certainly knew the book but not its author, } 7” Lec 
wrote *: 





; ; ) text,” 
‘* T have tried in vain to find out something about a F whereis 


Presbyterian clergyman named William or perhaps § jvies ¢ 
Daniel Mace, who is said to have been a member of § the Cc 
Gresham College in London. In the year 1729 he § Twells 
published at London a New Testament in Greek and 
English in two volumes, containing ‘ the original text help t 
corrected from the authority of the most authentic — than 1 
manuscripts.’ In many cases he has the readings that F (Critic: 
the modern critics with their vastly enlarged critical F the re 
apparatus have chosen. It was a most excellent work, F |cast | 
and was, as a matter of course, violently denounced.” fF io Ne 


Dr Souter in 1912 mentioned “ Mace ” with Bowyer and f © Mac 
Harwood as men “who did pioneer work which ‘availed J Wh9°, 


conde} 


little in their own generation, but to arouse mulish obstinacy | bitt 
against their efforts.” 2 the £ 

But it was not only eighteenth century scholars who } "Ject 
flouted Mace and his work. In 1854 Tregelles wrote 3: my 


“Daniel Mace boldly and arbitrarily changed 
passages, with evidence or without it, in accordance 
with his own subjective notions. He was a man 
apparently of some ingenuity, but of no real or accurate 
scholarship, and possessed of but little principle. He | 
so contrived to use remarks in Mill’s Prolegomena as to 
have apparently sanction of the name of that critic for . 


cesso: 


his mode of editing passages.” “Wi 
Two years later, Samuel Davidson, after describing the two due 
offensive volumes, said 4 : mas 
‘The editor (Mace) seems to have used no other appe 

edition than Kiister’s Mill for the various readings he to q 

1 Canon and Teat of the New Testament, p. 446. Greg 

2 Text and Canon of the New Testament, p. 99. He gives 1720 as the or § 
date of Mace’s edition and no Christian name. acce 


3 An Account of the Printed Text of the Greek New Testament, pp. 65-66. 
* A Treatise on Biblical Criticism, p. 569, No Christian name is given. 
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gives, and to have collated no MS. But he has supplied 
a good deal by his own conjecture, and introduced 
readings into the text without any authority. Dr 
Leonard Twells afterwards published a critical examina- 
tion of it.” 


Davidson added that he did not regard Mace’s attempt to 


amend the text as ‘‘ an earnest attempt.” 

Leonard Twells, an out-and-out defender of ‘‘ the received 
text,” published, 1731-37, A Critical Examination... 
wherein the Editor’s corrupt teat, false version and fallacious 
notes are detected and censured. Contemporary scholars on 
the Continent, like Pritz, Baumgarten and Masch, rivalled 
Twells in their invective and abuse of Mace. The text was 
condemned as exhibiting capricious changes, designed to 
help the Arian hypothesis. The German, J. J. Wolff, wiser 
than the rest, in the later volumes of Cure Philologice et 
Critic in Novum Testamentum, 1725-35, treated with respect 
the readings of the “‘ anonymus Anglus,”’ and Griesbach at 
least knew and appreciated Mace’s edition. In his Preface 
to Novum Testamentum (2nd ed., Vol. I, 1786) he names 
“Macius, Novi Testamenti grecoanglicani editor” as one 
who, for his departure from the Textus Receptus, was 
“ bitterly censured by men, learned and unlearned,” and in 
the Appendix to the second volume (1806) mentions his 
rejection of the spurious verse, 1 John v. 7. 

Scrivener, the great English scholar, in the ’eighties of 
last century, remained true to the tradition of his prede- 
Cessors : 


“The anonymous text and version of William Mace, 
said to have been a Presbyterian minister (The New 
Testament in Greek and English, 2 vols., 1729) are alike 
unworthy of serious notice, and have long since been 
forgotten.” 


‘William ”’ Mace, in this contemptuous notice, is an error 
due to identification of the author with a Gresham lecturer 
in Civil Law, appointed August 30, 1744, who died early in 
1767. Edward Millar, editor of Scrivener’s last edition (1884), 
apparently knew less of Mace than his chief, for he is content 
to quote incorrectly, in a footnote, an alleged remark of 
Gregory to the effect that “‘ Mace’s edition had no accents 
or soft breathings; he anticipates most of the changes 
accepted by some critics of the present day.” ! As we shall 


1 Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament, II, 210. 
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see presently, the second statement is more accurate than 
the first. 

It was from abroad there came at length the first ample 
recognition of the work of Mace. Edouard Reuss in 1874 
gave an interesting notice of it.1 Translated in the English 
edition of 1884, it runs: 


‘““N.T. Greek and English, Roberts, Lond. 1729, 
without accents, very handsomely printed, with some 
critical and theological notes. The unknown editor was 
named Mace (others Macey). The judgment of con- 
temporaries, taken in connection with the real state of 
the case, is very characteristic.” 


He then quotes a few of them, adding : 


‘**Excursuses give contributions to the higher 
criticism of the Antilegomena (at that time unheard of). 
The text is changed in numerous passages, in which it 
frequently agrees with the Complutensian, more often 
still introduces wholly new readings, and not seldom 
brackets supposed glosses. It is also said in connection 
with Gal. iv. 25, ‘ There is no manuscript so old as 
common sense.’ In the large majority of cases modern 
criticism agrees with him.” 


Reuss is further quoted by Gregory as saying,” after giving 
detailed proofs : 


“It will be quite clear from these examples that 
Mace was a true pioneer (antesignanum) of present-day 
critics in his preference of certain most ancient readings, 
a man whom his contemporaries undeservedly perse- 
cuted, and more recent writers, with even less reason, 
bury in oblivion.” 


In the context of this quotation, Gregory describes Mace as 
‘* Guilelmus (aliis Daniel) ecclesize Presbyterianze minister 
collegii Greshami Londini socius.” 

Apparently it is due to Scrivener and Gregory that in 
the British Museum Library the work of Daniel Mace was 
attributed to ‘‘ William ” Mace, as it was also in the John 
Rylands Library, until corrected at the suggestion of the 
present writer, but even as early as 1787 it was assigned to 
‘“* William Mace’ by William Newcome (afterwards Arch- 


1 Die Geschichte des Heiligen Schrift Neuen Testaments, S. 147. 
2 Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s Edition, iii, 241. (1884.) 
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bishop) in A List of Various Editions of the Bible and Parts 
thereof in English from the Year 1586-1776. 

Gregory’s valuable analysis of Mace’s Greek text 
continues : 


““Textus Grecus (caret accentibus et spiritus leni, 
habet iota subscriptum, spiritum asperum, coronidem) 
ita emendatus est, ut mirabili modo cum textibus a 
viris criticis hodiernis constitutis szepe consentiati. Ex 
locis 118 quibus editor lectiones ab aliis editoribus jam 
probatas iteravit, non nisi in 22 hodierni Macium 
deserunt. Tum preter 58 lectiones quas Wellsius primus 
receperat, notat Reussius, inter mille suos locos, 74 in 
quibus plerumque nove Macii lectiones hodiernis 
probate sunt et alios 60 in quibus uncis inclusit Macius 
ea que hodierni respuunt. Locis insignioribus adduntur 
vel ad imam paginam vel sub libri uniuscujusque finem 
note cum critice tum historic, presertim in tomo 
secundo. .. .” 


The note ends by adding the name of Mace to those of Mili 
and Bentley as names worthy of honour in this period of 
English New Testament criticism. : 

In 1884, when Gregory wrote these words, inability to 
identify Mace might have been forgiven, but not in 1907 
when he published The Canon and Teat, for in 1893 Alexander 
Gordon wrote in the Dictionary of National Biography a 
brief, but, so far as it goes, an accurate account of Daniel 
Mace, the author of the book which had aroused at once so 
much blame and praise. Let us glance at it again before 
speaking of the writer. 

The New Testament in Greek and English, 2 vols., 1729, 
copies of which are very rare, was “ Printed for James 
Roberts,” an eminent printer who was Master of the 
Stationers’ Company, 1729-31, and, as appears from the 
name in the tailpiece at the end of St. Mark’s Gospel, the 
ornaments throughout were designed by F. (presumably 
Francis) Hoffmann, an engraver resident in England at this 
date. The Greek type, an antique form, is peculiarly clear 
and pleasing, and appears to be unique. The two volumes 
(small 4to, pp. 1060) were not published by subscription and 
cost 8s. 6d., as a dated manuscript note in a copy before the 
writer informs us. The work was dedicated to Peter, Lord 
King, formerly a student at Exeter Academy under Joseph 
Hallett and the author of a critical history of the Apostles’ 
Creed, whose mother was a cousin of John Locke. As the 
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price at which these volumes were sold cannot have covered 
the cost of publication, and Mace published his Nineteen 
Sermons . . . in 1751 with the help of a large number of 
subscribers (including David Hartley, the philosopher, and 
John Taylor, the Hebraist), it seems very probable that Lord 
King assisted in financing the production of Mace’s New 
Testament. A poor Presbyterian minister at Newbury, with 
a salary of £50 a year, could hardly have commanded the 
services of men like James Roberts and Francis Hoffmann. 

The notes on the Epistles and Apocalypse in Volume II 
are much fuller than those, mostly textual, in Volume I on 
the Gospels and Acts. Amongst numerous authors quoted 
are Grotius, Locke, Hammond, Whitby and Castallio, but 
nowhere does Mace mention the Bibliotheca Fratrum 
Polonorum so popular as a source of interpretation with the 
exegetical school of Locke in the eighteenth century. 

Friedrich Bleek, in his lectures on the Apocalypse, edited 
in English by Samuel Davidson (1875), refers to this work 
“by an unknown writer” as containing the first of the 
modern attacks upon the apostolic authorship of the Revela- 
tion of St. John. Of the Epistle of James, Mace says: ‘“ It 
is far from being certain who was the James, whose name is 
inscrib’d to this epistle, or whether the epistle was really 
writ by any James whatsoever.” In his Chronology he 
gives first place to the Thessalonian Epistles, then 
1 Corinthians, Galatians, 2 Corinthians, Romans, Ephesians, 
Philippians, Colossians, Philemon, 1 Peter. He does not 
attempt to date the gospels. He rejects the Petrine author- 
ship of 2 Peter and the Pauline authorship of Hebrews. In 
the discussion of the latter he exhibits his humour : 


‘“A very learned author of our own time thinks 
Hebrews iii. 23 a sufficient proof that Paul was the 
original author, as if nobody could be acquainted with 
Timothy but Paul; which shows that in order to under- 
stand the doctrine of Moral Evidence, that is, the 
doctrine of Chances, some other discipline is necessary 
besides that of bearly (sic) chewing a few Hebrew 
roots.” 


The theory that the Epistle is a translation he controverts 
thus : 


‘“‘'The Greek has all the air of an original; there’s 
nothing of that constraint observable in a translation, 
nor such Hebraisms as occur frequently in the version 
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of the Septuagint, and that of Ecclesiasticus. Besides 
assages of Scripture cited in it are taken from the 
XX, even when they differ from the Hebrew, in places 
where, if the Hebrew reading was substituted, the 
author’s argument would be spoiled.” 


The longest critical note in the two volumes is that on “ The 
Three Heavenly Witnesses Text” (1 John v. 7), whose 
authenticity he disproves. 

Textual scholars have naturally exhibited more interest 
in the Greek text than in the English version, but the latter 
deserves more than passing mention as an early attempt to 
render the New Testament in modern English. Mace 
employs many colloquial abbreviations—“ don’t,” “‘ can’t,” 
“ won’t,” ‘* what’s,” ‘ there’s,” ‘* tis,’ and (words of Simon 
the Pharisee to Jesus, Luke vii. 40), ‘‘ let’s hear it.”” John iv. 
85, ‘““Say not ye, There are yet four months, and then 
cometh harvest”? (R.V.) becomes “Is it not a common 
saying ‘t’other four months, and then comes harvest.’ ” 
Here are a few quaint renderings: Luke xv. 16 (R.V. husks) 
“ carruways,” explained as ‘a wild fruit in Syria called 
Caruba, by Actuarius, Carroua”’; John iv. -15 (R.V. that 
I thirst not) “‘ that I may never be adry”’; 1 Cor. v. 10, 
vi. 10 (R.V. extortioners) “‘ raparees,” explained as ‘ Kid- 
nappers, who stole men to sell them for slaves,” translated 
in 1 Cor. vi. 11 “rapacious.” Sir Walter Scott uses 
“rapparee ” in The Antiquary of the German Dousterswivel, 
who had designs on Sir Arthur Wardour’s wealth. Luke 
xxii, 44 (R.V. great drops) “ grumes”; 1 Thess. v. 13 
(R.V. Be at peace among yourselves) “‘ Don’t form any 
brigues against them”; Acts xvii. 18 (R.V. babbler, R.Vm. 
base fellow) ‘‘ mountebank”; Luke xv. 30 (R.V. with 
harlots) ‘*‘ Among a pack of loose creatures” ; Matt. xix. 15- 
Luke ix. 84 (R.V. sons of the bride-chamber) ‘* bridemen.” 
“The Kingdom of Heaven” is variously rendered “ the 
kingdom of the Messias (messiah) ’’, “‘ the gospel state,”’ “‘ the 
state of the gospel”; and “‘ kingdom of God” as “ gospel 
dispensation ”’ or “‘ reign of the Messiah.”” A few renderings 
are indefensible, e.g. in the Lord’s Prayer, “‘ Leave us not 
under temptation” and “cable” for “camel,” Matt. 
xix, 24-Luke xviii. 25, which depends upon the conjecture 
that the word is misspelt, and represents a failure to recognise 
that our Lord made use of hyperbole. Other renderings 
anticipate modern versions, e.g. Matt. vi. 27—Luke xii. 25 
(R.V. add one cubit to his stature) ‘“‘ can add one moment 
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to his age (the period of his life)”?; Luke xviii. 8 (R.V. 
avenge) ‘‘ do me justice.” At Romans ii. 13 the footnote 
reads: ‘“‘ The English answering to the 16th verse is trans- 
posed to make the sense more distinct,”’ a transposition made 
by many modern translators. On Romans vii. 7 he observes : 
“It is certain St. Paul does not here mean himself, tho’ he 
speaks in the first person, to soften what would be offensive 
if delivered in a direct way.”’ He then gives other instances 
** of this figure.” 

The translation of the epistles, especially the Pauline, 
which present difficulties absent from the gospels, shows 
Mace at his best, though occasionally, like some moderns, he 
indulges in paraphrase to bring out the meaning of a passage. 

A last word about Daniel Mace himself. Little more 
than has been said can be added to the life in the Dictionary 
of National Biography, save by way of reasoned conjecture, 
a method successfully employed by Mace in the construction 
of his Greek text. Of his family, date of birth and education 
nothing is known for certain. J. Ellis Mace, a collateral 
descendant, writing October 14, 1892, identified Daniel Mace 
as “ brother or cousin of Joseph Mace who came to Ashford 
from Cirencester, Gloucester, early in the 18th century.” 
He was one of a family of thirteen. It is not certain that he 
was trained at the Exeter Academy with his friend Lord 
King, but not improbable, though there is no contemporary 
or later evidence of it. The excellent work by Joseph 
Hallett, Jr., a student under his father, A Free and 
Independent Study of the Holy Scriptures, the first volume 
of which also appeared in 1729 (Vols. II and III in 1722, 
1736), not only betrays a close critical knowledge of the 
Greek Testament, of Hebrew and Syriac, but, like Mace’s 
work, an uncommon interest in textual questions, and 
particularly in the emendation of the “ received text.” It 
is known, moreover, that Lord King’s patronage was 
extended to at least one poor, but promising, student of 
the Academy. 

Before settling at Newbury, Midsummer, 1727, Mace was 
Presbyterian minister at Beckington, Somerset. William 
Whiston, the eccentric Baptist scholar, tells in his Memoirs 
(1753) how “ in 1748 he heard the worthy Mr. Mace preach 
twice on Sunday, in the same meeting-place where my old 
learned friend Mr. James Peirce had preached.” The 
meeting-house, erected 1697, housed a congregation which 
dates from the ejection of 1662. James Peirce (1674-1726), 
who played a prominent part in the proceedings which led 
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up to the Salters Hall Synod of 1719, left Newbury for 
Exeter in 1713. 

The last years of Mace’s ministry were not free from 
anxiety. He was in declining health, and, for this and other 
reasons, was preaching to a diminishing congregation. 
Whitefield had preached at Newbury, and Wesley had 
established a congregation there. The avoidance of doctrinal 
teaching, characteristic of Arian divines in the early 
eighteenth century, left Mace’s flock open to the appeal of 
the new evangel. After a ministry of over a quarter of a 
century, the congregation had dwindled to such an extent 
that his successor accepted a reduced salary (£45), and, 
what is more significant, had the area of the chapel decreased 
by structural alterations. 

Daniel Mace died about Christmas, 1753, leaving a 
widow, one son and one daughter. He was buried in the 
meeting-house near the pulpit, but no stone or memorial 
marks the spot where he was laid to rest. His sermons 
disclose anti-Calvinistic opinion, and the index to his New 
Testament reveals his Arianism, whilst his English version 
is frankly anti-ecclesiastical. 

So much and no more can be said of an almost forgotten 
scholar whose work has now received a fitting recognition, 
which, for well nigh two centuries, was denied it by historians 
of textual criticism in this country. 

H. McLACHLAN. 


UNITARIAN COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 











NEW CURRENTS IN POLITICAL 
THOUGHT. 


DAVID THOMSON, Pu.D. 


THERE are grounds for expecting that a creative period of 
political thought is at hand. There are two main reasons 
for this belief : the close analogy between present conditions 
and the conditions of former constructive periods of political 
gl and tendencies in current political ideas them- 
selves. 

The ancient Greeks are generally regarded as the fathers 
of all political science. The great names of Pericles and 
Thucydides, Socrates, Plato and Aristotle are the very basis 
of all later theorising and speculation. Now the significant 
fact is that this first great period of political thought is one 
which offers striking contrasts of political organisation. The 
Greeks turned to politics so readily because the diversity of 
political arrangements in their multifarious city-states excited 
thought and provoked speculation as to the ideally “* best ” 
kind of politics. Monarchy, aristocracy and democracy— 
they experienced them all, and could observe other city- 
states experiencing them all in turn. And naturally they 
were led to discuss how one form of government so easily 
changed into another ; how each form came to degenerate, 
so that monarchy became tyranny, and aristocracy oligarchy, 
and democracy anarchy ; in what respects one of these forms 
was better than another ; and what, in fact, was the ultimate 
purpose of political organisation. Vivid contrasts were the 
origin and the explanation of their political thought. 

The present day is just such another period of striking 
contrasts in political organisation. The impressive conflicts 
of “‘ ideologies ”’ in the world reflect this new diversity. In 
the immediate post-War years the world seemed to have 
been made indeed “ safe for democracy.”” Democratic prin- 
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ciples, at least, seemed to be everywhere triumphant. There 
were, of course, intriguing variants from the English model 
which, in spite of the very different development of France 
and America, continued to be regarded by many as the 
original, normal or even ideal form of democratic govern- 
ment. Three years after the Peace, Lord Bryce published 
his monumental work on Modern Democracies, of which the 
aim was entirely descriptive, rather than speculative. 


** This book,” he wrote, ‘‘ is not meant to propound 
theories. Novelties are not possible in a subject the 
literature of which began with Plato and Aristotle and 
has been enriched by thousands of pens since their day.”’ 


Twenty-five years earlier, Lawrence Lowell, the President of 
Harvard, had written his book on Governments and Parties in 
Continental Europe, similarly describing the more vividly 
contrasted systems of pre-War Europe; but in post-War 
Europe these stimulating contrasts had faded out for a time. 
True, the great Russian experiment had begun, but few 
political theorists thought that it would long survive. 

But how different is the scene to-day. Not only can the 
different kinds of democratic constitution be usefully com- 
pared with one another, but perpetual contrast is offered 
between these and the widely different systems of Russian 
Soviet Communism, Italian Fascism, and German National 
Socialism. Books whose purpose is essentially comparative 
pour out of our presses. Perhaps the most impressive is Dr 
Herman Finer’s two volumes on The Theory and Practice of 
Modern Government (1932). John Gunther’s Inside Europe, a 
more popularly concocted mixture of description and journ- 
alistic gossip, has run through more than thirty impres- 
sions. Works descriptive of particular new systems have 
proved equally popular—I mean books such as Soviet Com- 
munism, by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Mussolini’s Italy, 
by Dr Finer, and The House that Hitler Built, by S. H. 
Roberts. The classes of the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion and University Extension Lectures show an ever- 
increasing appetite for courses on International Affairs, 
World Problems and kindred subjects, which deal with the 
differences between political systems in the modern world. 

The challenge which aggressive Fascism, in either its 
Italian or its German form, has thrown down both to Demo- 
cracy and to Communism has forced the theorists of these 
creeds to go back and. examine their basic principles and 
assumptions, and to re-state their contentions in ever clearer 
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and more specific terms. I believe that this is entirely to the 
good. It is already producing a deepening as well as a 


some modification of Marxist theory too. Moreover, it has 
sent political thinkers to the experience of the past, and has 
awakened wider interest in the political theorists of former 
days. The story is told of an Oxford Don who, when asked 
by an Editor by telegram if he would review Mr Crossman’s 
Plato To-day, wired back, ‘“‘ Why to-day?” But it is 
becoming apparent to the rest of us that Plato, like every 
great political philosopher of the past, may hold some wisdom 
valuable to us in our modern perplexities. This is the assump- 
tion of such valuable books as Professor G. H. Sabine’s 
History of Political Theory (1937) and Mr J. A. Spender’s The 
Government of Mankind (1938). The express purpose of the 
latter is ‘* the strictly practical one of fetching from the store- 
house of past wisdom those deposits which seem to have 
special value and meaning for the world to-day.” The best 
of these books seek to understand rather than to condemn 
systems different from our own, and to weigh the relative 
values of widely different political arrangements. And this 
whole process stimulates thought, incites meditation, and 
promotes intelligent consideration of political ideas. 

Furthermore, creative periods of political thought have 
usually been times of rapid change and comparative in- 
stability. It may be that in politics, as in other activities, 
necessity is the mother of invention. Certainly the rapid 
changes of fifteenth-century Italy and sixteenth-century Ger- 
many and seventeenth-century England produced in turn a 
local efflorescence of political theory. Machiavelli, Luther, 
Hobbes and Locke were all prompted to formulate new 
political theories by the rapid changes and the political 
instability of their times. 

And our own times, too, are times of rapid political change 
and comparative instability. The enfants terribles of Com- 
munist Russia, Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany have all been 
born within the last twenty-odd years. In the time it takes 
to grow from youth to middle age, we have seen some of the 
greatest States in the world undergo the most radical of 
social and political revolutions. Most States, too, have been 
threatened by the growth of movements with a similar pur- 
pose within their own borders. 

What is the intellectual effect of this menace of insta- 
bility ? On the one hand, in democratic countries, men have 
become more acutely aware of the need for social and 
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economic reforms. A study of the process by which the 


produce apprehension of similar events elsewhere, and an 


anxiety to remove the possible causes or excuses of dictator- 
_ ship. On the other hand, men are reluctantly driven to the 
' conclusion that tighter discipline may be necessary in demo- 


- cratic countries if they are adequately to resist the aggressive 


' tactics of their totalitarian rivals. Freedom, as Thomas Mann 


has put it, must learn to walk in armour. A voluntary disci- 
pline on the part of the press may be the only alternative to 
some degree of State censorship. Home defence must be 
organised, and conscription even in England is no longer 
an impossibility. These practical problems are reflected in a 
re-statement of democratic beliefs. Mr Alderton Pink, for 
example, in The Defence of Freedom (1935), has attempted to 
re-state the revised version of the real meaning of freedom in 
modern democracy. The general effect of the whole fermen- 
tation of opinion is a mood of experimentalism. Men are no 
longer content to reject all prospect of deliberate political 
experiment. Change, in the form of conscious adjustment 
of old institutions to new needs, is more generally accepted as 
inevitable. Prominent statesmen are even given “ doctor’s 
mandates ’’ and wide discretionary powers to allow them to 
cope with emergencies. One need only instance President 
Roosevelt’s ‘‘ New Deal ” and the personal diplomacy of Mr 
Chamberlain at Munich. The need for new political methods, 
and therefore for new political ideas, is implicitly admitted in 
all the great democracies. The admirers of Stalin, Mussolini 
and Hitler tend to imitate their methods. Their opponents, 
convinced that these methods of social experiment are a new 
and dangerous alchemy of politics, are all the more eager to 
discover the technique of the legitimate science of politics. 
Yet another characteristic of the great creative periods of 
political theory has been the existence of social or political 
tension, either internal or external. In seventeenth-century 
England, for example, the creative spark came from the 
polarity induced by civil strife. Royalists and Churchmen, 
Roundheads and Puritans, both sides were driven to justify 
and defend their political creeds not only on the field of 
battle, but by pamphlet and discussion in the open forum of 
political and religious controversy. This intensive contro- 
versy gave birth to many valuable political ideas—not least of 
which was the notion of toleration. Similarly, the great inter- 
national wars of the early part of the same period gave birth 
to valuable conceptions in the sphere of international law. 
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It was the age of Grotius, Zouche and Pufendorf. And the 
purpose of these writers was immediate and practical. 
Grotius wrote about the laws of war because, as he said, 


** IT saw prevailing throughout the Christian world a 
licence in making war of which even barbarous nations 
should be ashamed ; men resorting to arms for trivial or 
for no reasons at all, and when arms were once taken up, 
no reverence felt for divine or human law, exactly as if 
a single edict had released a madness driving men to all 
kinds of crime.” 


Few will deny that our own times are characterised by a 
very similar tension, both inside States and between States. 
The obvious social tension inside modern States, caused in 
the first place by the Industrial Revolution, has already led to 
the formulation of the Marxist theory of the class-war. And 
already this theory has had to be revised to meet the adjust- 
ments made to ease this tension in society ; just as theories 
that Capitalism inevitably leads to war are in process of 
revision to meet the plain facts that Communist and Demo- 
cratic States must unite to resist the aggressive nationalism 
of the Fascist States. The plain need to relieve the tension 
between Nation-States led to the daring experiment of the 
League of Nations. That first attempt has broken down, and 
most of the bewilderment of the present time is simply the 
hiatus between the breakdown of one experiment and agree- 
ment as to the precise form which the next should take. 
Our greatest need at the moment is for a political thinker 
of enterprise and original genius who shall formulate the 
lines of the next great international experiment in such a 
way as to elicit the general support of most men of good- 
will. When that project has emerged from the present 
melting-pot of ideas, then we shall have lurched forward into 
a new creative era of political thought. What, then, in 
general, are the present signs of this happening ? 

I am aware that the thesis of this article may well appear 
to be a rashly and even foolishly optimistic notion, in the face 
of so much bewilderment and perplexity. But even bewilder- 
ment shows a general awareness of the pressing political 
problems which confront us; our very perplexity suggests 
that we appreciate their difficulty. And that is the beginning 
of all creative effort, either in thought or in action. 

We have seen, so far, that the mental energy needed to 
pommneve creative political ideas has in the past been generated 

y one of three conditions. There has been a rich diversity 
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of political constitutions, as amongst the city-states of 
ancient Greece ; or there has been a period of instability and 
change, as in fifteenth-century Italy ; or there has been great 
social tension in society, either national or international. We 
have seen, too, that all three conditions—diversity, instability 
and tension—exist in a marked degree in our own times 
Certainly, it will be a deficiency of human genius and in- 
genuity, and not a lack of congenial conditions, if we fail to 
find the political ideas and the course of political action which 
are necessary to resolve our perplexity. 

Finally, what signs are there that creative political ideas 
are likely to emerge within the present generation? Have 
any already emerged ? Three signs, I think, are hopeful. 

There is a tendency to view the problems of politics more 
objectively, seeking neither to praise nor to blame, so much 
as to understand. The outstanding example of such thought 
is Mr Bertrand Russell’s book Power : A New Social Analysis 
(1938). Its aim is to analyse the various kinds of power— 
political, economic, military—and the manifestations of these 
different kinds in history and in contemporary politics. He 
regards power as the fundamental concept of political science, 
just as energy is the fundamental concept of physical science. 
He indicates the basic error of Marxist theory to be its think- 
ing in terms of wealth as the only form of power. This truth 
has indeed been made clear, in practice, by the supremacy of 
the political and military and propagandist power of the 
Fascist and Nazi Parties over the economic power of the big 
Capitalists who helped to put them “into power.” When 
Marxist theory has been readjusted to comprise this fact, 
perhaps a new basis of accommodation and co-operation 
between Communists and Democrats will have been found. 
Other concepts of politics—‘‘ work,” for example—might 
very valuably be similarly analysed ; for it is not impossible 
for the democrat to agree with the maxim in Article 12 of the 
new Russian Constitution, ‘‘ From each according to his 
ability, to each according to his work,” provided that some 
means be found of comparing mental and artistic “‘ work ” 
with purely manual “‘ work.” 

The second hopeful tendency is the increased considera- 
tion given to the problem of the nature of community, and 
the place which human personality plays in community life. 
Gone is the barren antithesis of the sovereign Individual and 
the sovereign State ; and all thinkers tend to remember that 
their study is “* the Individual in society ”’ and the interaction 
of personality and politics. This is partly a direct reaction 
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against the Fascist contention that the individual exists for 
the sake of the State. Mr Walter Lippmann’s The Good 
Society (1937) is the greatest recent re-statement of the 
democratic outlook. Another healthy tendency stimulated 
by the contrast between single-party and party-system 
States is the renewed interest in the working of the party- 
system. This is evidenced on all sides in newspaper articles 
and popular discussion. The particular party-system at any 
moment may be clumsy and difficult to work, but there is a 
growing realisation that its principle is sound, and that 
attention should be given to devising methods of improving 
its working. What is the meaning of a “ National ’’ Govern- 
ment ? Is an all-party Committee of Foreign Affairs desir- 
able? Should a wider element of trust and discretionary 
power be introduced into ministerial responsibility ? These 
are the questions emerging into popular debate at the present 
time. Problems very similar to these are simultaneously 
appearing in the sphere of public administration, with the 
emergence of that new democratic institution, the semi- 
independent Public Corporation, combining public ownership 
with independence from direct Parliamentary control. Three 
examples of this type of organisation have been ably analysed 
by Mr T. H. O’Brien in British Experiments in Public Owner- 
ship and Control (1937). The working and the underlying 
principles of the British Broadcasting Corporation, the 
London Passenger Transport Board and the Central Elec- 
tricity Board are therein exposed for public discussion. The 
converse principle of combining capitalistic private owner- 
ship with public control is even more widely discussed— 
notably in Mr Harold Macmillan’s The Middle Way (1988). 
Finally, a notable feature of recent political thought has 
been the excursions of literary men into the sphere of politics. 
Mr Aldous Huxley, Mr Herbert Read, Mr Sinclair Lewis, to 
mention only three, have all been impelled to state their 
political beliefs. The coming of the totalitarian or “ all-in ” 
State has meant the invasion of politics into every realm of 
culture, religion, art and science. Every man of culture must 
consider the problems of politics, because they are no longer 
a matter of indifference to anyone who desires free self- 
expression. And this, I think, may prove to be the most 
hopeful element of all in our present conditions. The 
creative minds in the realms of religion, art and science are 
being turned upon the problems of political theory. Surely 
political theory can only gain in vigour and in creativeness 
therefrom. 
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To seek the dawn we must, paradoxically, turn our eyes 
westwards. Current political thought owes a great debt to 
the United States of America. Lawrence Lowell and Walter 
Lippmann have already been mentioned in passing. Perhaps 
the most important fact about America, for our purpose, is 
that it is the United States. Mr Clarence Streit’s recent book, 
Union Now, shows how valuable the experience of the United 
States may be for the solution of our modern problems of 
politics. Ever present in an American thinker’s mind is the 
spectacle of a diversity of States united together in one 
nation. He knows how unstable this union was, only two 
generations ago. He is conscious of great internal social 
tensions, between capital and labour, coloured races and 
white races. He has ever before him practical examples of 
the ways in which a wider political unity can be super- 
imposed upon diverse nationalities. Every condition is 
there which, as I have suggested, has been known to stimu- 
late political thought in the past. America has also a great 
academic tradition of political scientists at her Universities. 
Her scholastic world is experienced in political meditation. 
Already, as the lights go out in Europe, we are learning to 
look towards America. Perhaps from the New World will 
come that new and illuminating energy that we so urgently 


need and so fervently desire. 
DAVID THOMSON. 


SIDNEY SussEX COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 








THE INCARNATION: FACT OR 
FANTASY P? 


A CATHOLIC COMMENT. 


JOHN P. ARENDZEN, 


Canon of Westminster Cathedral. 


WE cannot but be grateful to the Dean of Oriel for his article 
** The Incarnation : Fact or Fantasy ?” in the April number 
of the HisBpert Journat. The controversy between M. 
Loisy and M. Couchoud is not only clearly summed up, but 
it is clearly shown that the position neither of M. Couchoud, 
nor of M. Loisy, exhausts possible solutions; that there 
remains a third, which the Dean expresses in the words : 


“The New Testament clearly reveals that the 
original Gospel of the early Church proclaimed to man 
a redemption through the saving acts of God in the 
historic Incarnation of the Son of God.” 


Of this solution the Dean says: ‘‘ It may not be a satisfac- 
tory answer. But at least it is worthy of a fair hearing.”’ To 
the words ‘‘ It may not be a satisfactory answer ” I would 
demur. What is a satisfactory answer? Satisfactory to 
whom ? and in what way ? Since every man, every think- 
ing man, puts this question to himself, it must satisfy himself 
and bring his restless and inquisitive mind to rest. But the 
human mind can rest in truth in a twofold way, in a com- 
plete exhaustive way so that the cognitive faculty is satiated 
to the full, the understanding fully grasping and encompass- 
ing the truth, so that the proposition in question leaves 
nothing further to be known, and the mind’s hunger for 
knowledge is completely stilled, there being no residuum of 
obscurity to be further investigated. This occurs when the 
mind fully sees how the predicate is contained in the subject. 
6384 
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There is, however, an incomplete rest of the mind in the assent 
to a truth, when the mind is sure that a thing is so, but 
cannot see how a thing is so. This incomplete satisfaction of 
the mind arises from two sources. Either the mind is forced 
by a chain of experience and argument to accept that a pro- 
position must be true, and is thus brought by collateral truth 
to the acknowledgment of the certainty of a certain proposi- 
tion, though not seeing that truth in the terms of the pro- 
position itself. This occurs often in scientific matters, say in 
electricity. A man says that the current of electricity is a 
multiple of volts and amperes, the one being as quality, the 
other as quantity, or intensity multiplied by extension. Man 
is quite sure that this is so; he constantly manipulates 
electrical current and he is sure of the result. He perceives 
a truth and rests therein, yet his mind is not fully satisfied 
for he is ignorant how it is, since he has no idea what elec- 
tricity really is in itself, however much he may hide his 
ignorance by saying that it is movement of the ether. The 
same occurs when the mind receives a truth on the testimony 
of another. The mind unhesitatingly clings to the truth of a 
proposition because someone told him so, someone of whose 
veracity and competence he is sure. He may not himself see 
the predicate in the subject, yet he undoubtedly asserts 
without any hesitation whatever. The greater number of 
truths to which men assent belong to this class, since truths 
which we have ascertained by the acumen of our own mind 
are but an infinitesimal part of the complex of truth which we 
accept and rest in as known fact. Yet such assent is not 
“ satisfactory ’’ in the sense that it satiates the cognitive 
faculty of men. It is satisfactory only in the sense that it is 
sufficient to make the mind rest in the assertion that it is 
so, but not how it becomes to be so. But it leaves the mind 
‘‘ inquieta,”’ ‘‘ restless ’’ in the wish to know more. Restless, 
not indeed as hesitating to give assent, not as feeling uncer- 
tain as to the fact, but only restless in that the inner truth of 
the fact is not perceived in itself. There is more to know. 
Until it is known, the knowing faculty is not satiated. If 
we apply this to religious faith, we shall see that an answer 
can be satisfactory in that it brings absolute certainty to the 
mind that a certain truth is so, without so fully satiating the 
mind that it also sees how it is so. 

If we furthermore apply this to the truth of the Incarna- 
tion we can see that the assent thereunto can indeed be 
satisfactory in that it excludes any doubt as to the fact 
itself in the mind of any prudent man, and yet not satis- 
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factory in that it satiates the human mind. Indeed it must 
of necessity be so. In the doctrine of the Incarnation, one of 
the terms is an infinite one and must necessarily escape the 
compass of our limited understanding as to its inner nature. 

Now the human mind can come to the satisfactory con- 
clusion that it is its bounden duty to assent to the statement 
Jesus is God. A man in consenting can realise that he is 
obeying this duty and doing the right thing. This is 
eminently satisfactory. Not the faintest glimpse of doubt 
enters into his act of unconditional assent to the fact that 
Jesus is God. He is at rest in the act of assent that it is so. 
On the other hand, and in another sense, his assent is very 
unsatisfactory. It does not satiate his mind. It is a great 
mystery and mysteries are mysteries because they are not 
satisfactory to the mind. Beyond the knowledge that a 
thing is so lies the possible knowledge how it is so. When 
Isay: In Jesus there is but one Person, but that Person has 
two natures, his divine, eternal, infinite one and his human 
finite one taken unto Himself 2,000 years ago, I understand 
the terms of the proposition quite well. I know what I mean 
by nature, by person, by human, and even by divine, but 
how a person can have two natures I cannot understand. 
There is no parallel, or similar thing in the world of spirits, 
whether human or angelic. I may even doubt whether a 
finite person could have more than one nature, but my 
reason can see no valid reason why an infinite Person could 
not have two natures, but how the infinite Person of God 
the Son since two millennia possesses a human nature, so that 
Jesus of Nazareth, however truly human, is very God, God- 
Incarnate, that I cannot see, my mind remains unsatisfied, 
at least here on earth. It is most unsatisfactory. Sight is 
more than faith. Faith begets a craving for sight. This 
craving will not be satisfied this side of the grave. To 
submit willingly to this unsatisfactory condition in this life 
in the hope of direct sight hereafter, that is the life of a 
Christian. 

Is it not true that some who reject the Christian faith do 
so because they study the Bible and tradition in the fierce 
desire to wrest from their sources more than they can possibly 
give ? Bible and tradition are amply sufficient to prove that 
Jesus “ being a man made himself God.” Bible and tradi- 
tion show that Jesus did astounding miracles and rose from 
the dead. Christianity without a miraculous Jesus would be 
more miraculous than a Christianity with one. In conse- 
quence a Christian sees it as a duty to assent to the claim 
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THE INCARNATION 637 
of Jesus of Nazareth. The Christian obeys the call of duty 

and believes. He is as unshakably certain that he does the 

right thing as any man can be in the execution of his highest 

and noblest duty on earth. He harbours no doubt whatso- 

ever, to admit a doubt would be a transgression of his duty, 

and such dereliction of duty he repudiates with his whole 

mind and will. In this sense his solution of life’s problem : 

What think ye of the Christ ? whose Son is he ? is wholly 

satisfactory. His mind completely rests in the acceptance of 
the fact that Christ is God the Son made man for us. It is 

for him a glorious truth that illuminates all his life. On the 

other hand, his mind remains unsatisfied concerning the 
inner nature of this mystery and he waits till the veil is 

lifted in the life beyond. 

It would, however, be erroneous to regard the act of 
assent to the divinity of Christ as the mere outcome of a 
syllogism, as the logical result of our studies in Bible and 
tradition. The study of Christian origins does never and can 
never prove, in the sense of premises and conclusion, the 
divinity of the Founder of Christianity, as if the faith were 
just a correct syllogism or the necessary inference from 
experience. All our study of Christian origins can do for us 
is to prove that the claim of Jesus of Nazareth is valid and 
ought to be received, but the acceptance itself, the mental 
act of assent itself, must be made under the command of the 
will urging the mind to do its duty. In matters directly 
connected with sense-apperception, in matters of mathe- 
matical truth, the mind acts automatically, it assents with- 
out any pressure of the will, except.the pressure needed for 
keeping the attention fixed. There are matters so com- 
pletely adequate to our power of understanding that the 
mind cannot, physically cannot, withhold its consent, but 
the range of these truths is comparatively small. In the 
majority of cases the will must intervene to apply the 
understanding to its proper object: truth. Seeing the act 
of assent as a good, it must embrace that good. It is almost 
a commonplace to say: A man can believe what he chooses. 
The reverse is also true: A man can refuse to believe what 
he rejects. In everyday life it is common enough to say to 
one’s neighbour : You should not have believed that, or you 
should have believed it. The feeble plea: I cannot help 
what I believe, is usually set aside with scorn, and rightly so. 
The study of Christian origins, and the study of Christianity 
in history and in the present, for Christianity is not an 
antiquarian museum, bring a prudent man to the conclusion 
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that the Christian faith is true, that therefore the claim of 
Jesus Christ is a claim that ought to be accepted if a man 
wants to act both prudently and righteously ; in consequence 
he voluntarily and, in freedom of choice, chooses the good 
and makes the act of assent. That is faith. An act per- 
fectly rational, parallel to acts done sanely and rightly in 
every circumstance of life. Unfortunately, what is spon- 
taneously regarded as right and proper in every sphere of 
knowledge is thought to be illegitimate in case of religious 
assent. In consequence the demands made on the study of 
Christianity are excessive, as if the student could ever reach 
a mental position in which the assent to the divinity of Christ 
was inwardly necessitated, whereas the ultimate position 
obtainable is : I ought to believe that Christ is God. There 
is a somewhat crude proverb which the reader will pardon 
the writer for quoting : You can bring a horse to the water, 
but you cannot make it drink. A man may see that it would 
be perfectly reasonable to assent to the divinity and yet 
never do it. His will need not act, yet his will is necessary 
that his intellect should function properly and adhere with- 
out doubting to the truth that Jesus is God. The whole of 
Christianity is based on the supposition that faith, although 
in the intellect as eliciting faculty, is a free act and for so 
much in the will. Man believes with the whole of his free 
intelligence, or his intelligent freedom. ‘‘ He that believeth 
shall be saved ; he that believeth not, shall be condemned.” 
It would be monstrous to assign eternal reward or punish- 
ment to an act out of control of the will. Aquinas well 
described faith as an “‘ actus intellectus imperatus a voluntate.” 
This imperium should be rational to be virtuous. Study may 
gather reasons for it, but no study, and no result of study, is 
in itself the act of Christian faith, which is the free adhesion 
of the mind to the truth that Christ is God made man. 


JOHN P. ARENDZEN. 


St. Epmunp’s CoLLEGE, WARE. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


REV. PROFESSOR JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Lirr. 


THE death of Canon H. L. Goudge on April 24th, in his seventy- 
second year, removes from the Church of England a prominent 
figure in teaching. Dr Goudge from the first showed an aptitude for 
educational work. He worked successfully on the staff of the Salis- 
bury Theological College (1894-1908), then at Wells (1903-1921). 
For two years he served as professor of New Testament Interpreta- 
tion at King’s College, London, before being called to Oxford in 1923 
to become Regius professor of Divinity. He was editor of the New 
Testament section in. A New Commentary (1928), and contributed two 
effective volumes on the Corinthian epistles to the Westminster Com- 
mentary, besides a couple of small books on the teaching of the apostle 
Paul, all of which displayed not merely learning but a keen sense of 
the value of Scripture for priests as well as people.—During the past 
six months two older scholars have also died, both of whom held posi- 
tions in Scotland, their native land. Professor W. P. Paterson’s death 
on January 10th, in his seventy-ninth year, took from the Church of 
Scotland one who had been for half a century an outstanding example 
of resolute mental energy in its ministry. After a brilliant university 
career, and seven years of service as parish minister of Crieff in Perth- 
shire, he succeeded Professor Flint in the chair of Systematic Theology 
at Aberdeen University. Nine years later he was called to succeed 
Flint again, as professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh, 
where for more than thirty years he proved to be one of the most 
stimulating and impressive religious teachers in the country. He had 
a positive genius for interesting students in religious thinking. But 
he had broader interests than Dr Flint. Professor Paterson was a 
man of mark in public life as well as in church affairs, with a singular 
gift of debating power and a fascinating ability to think on his feet. 
It was not surprising that in 1919 he was chosen to be Moderator of 
the General Assembly, where he had repeatedly shown strength of 
counsel and independent criticism. Professor Flint’s direct successor, 
in philosophical theology, may be said to have been the late Principal 
Galloway of St Mary’s College in St Andrews University ; Professor 
639 
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Paterson’s unabated zest for men and things led him into fields where 
his predecessor had never been at home. It was not until he published 
his Gifford lectures on The Nature of Religion (second edition, 1928) 
that the general public began to realise how deeply he had understood 
the fine traditions of his chair. The book, with its characteristic 
touches of Socratic irony and humour, and its extraordinary grasp of 
the subject, was a powerful restatement of his belief that ‘‘ God, or 
the world of the divine objects, has laid a spell on human nature in 
the entirety of its interests, and has summoned into action the whole 
range of its aspirations and capacities.” He closed his survey of the 
religious mind by hoping for a spiritual movement which would build 
‘“* on the foundation laid by the Reformers,” and which would be dis- 
tinguished by “ the extent to which the energies generated by faith 
in the God of salvation will be devoted to the service of God in the 
service of man.” This was significant. It was a note which he had 
already struck in his Baird lectures on The Rule of Faith (4th edition, 
1928), perhaps the most balanced and effective statement, in recent 
years, of what is positive and permanent in genuine Calvinism. ‘‘ The 
Lutheran idea of God,” he argued, “ leaves Him too little power in 
the management of the forces of our sin-bound world to justify us in 
contemplating the future of His kingdom on earth with any great 
confidence ; and we shall hardly grow more optimistic except on 
condition that our theological thinking becomes more Calvinistic.” 
Professor Paterson’s theology was in close touch with the life of the 
Church, as all true theologies have been. What he wrote was what 
men knew to lie at the heart of a weighty, distinguished, and vital 
personality, for which print was merely one form of expression.—Sir 
William Mitchell Ramsay, who died on April 20th in his eighty-eighth 
year, was a Scottish student who was finally trained at Oxford, and 
then became Professor of Humanity in Aberdeen University (1886- 
1911). Latin served for him, however, as an avenue into wider 
activities. His early interests at Oxford were classical archeology and 
art, and his first book, The Historical Geography of Asia Minor (1890), 
made his reputation by its new technique of exploration. Other learned 
contributions to the study of civil, social, and religious life in the 
Asiatic provinces of the Empire followed, with innumerable articles 
in magazines and dictionaries. A volume of thirty-two Anatolian 
Studies (1923) was published by his admiring students and colleagues 
in honour of him. He was one of the original members of the British 
Academy, and enjoyed an international reputation. Fortunately for 
the study of historical Christianity in its early period, he was induced 
by Principal Fairbairn to give six lectures at Mansfield College, 
which produced The Church in the Roman Empire (1893), a pioneering 
work of investigation. He maintained this interest, in the midst of 
his archeological labours, by writing on St Paul the Traveller and the 
Roman Citizen (1895), and also treatises on the epistle to the Galatians 
and the Book of Revelation, besides other works of interpretation, 
some of which not only widened the horizon of biblical research but 
gave an impetus to scholarship by their challenge to dominant 
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where — opinions. Sir William thus became, like Dr Percy Gardner and Dr 
lished — T. R. Glover, one of the classical scholars to whom theology is heavily 
1928) § indebted. The newer estimates of early church history and belief owe 
rstood — much to the materials and the interpretations which this remarkable 
eristic | investigator provided, even when some of his particular theories may 
asp of § be modified or set aside. On certain points he held decided opinions, 
od, or § which he upheld stoutly. Yet he was honest in protesting, as he did 
ure in § in one of his prefaces, that he always sought “ to suggest to others 
whole — how to treat the subject better than I can.” 

of the Professor J. Coppens has written a small, most useful survey in 
build | L’Histoire Critique de ? Ancien Testament (Tournai, Paris: 15 francs), 
e dis- — which will appeal to more than members of the Roman Church. It 
faith — gives a compact account of the movement in its more recent phases, 
n the § and though it is in perfect sympathy with Wellhausen, it is remarkably 
e had § objective-—Emeritus Professor Beer of Heidelberg contributes a 
ition, | closely knit, critical commentary on Exodus to the “* Handbuch zum 
ecent | Alten Testament ” (J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen: M. 6.80), though the 
“The — technical chapters (xxv-xxxi, xxxv-xl) are assigned to Professor 
er in § Galling. In the eastern districts of Egypt the Hebrews or Habiri 
us in were settled, according to the editor, but not in connection with the 
great § Hyksos invasion ; they already had rites such as the passover and 
yt on the sabbath, but the later halo thrown round their great deliverer 
tic,” Moses led to these and other items of their heritage being connected 
f the with his leadership. Dr Beer, however, has no desire to walk with 
what §— those who reduce Moses to a mythical figure ; those who like such a 


vital view may betake themselves, he observes, to his distinguished fellow- 
—Sir countryman, Eduard Meyer. On the meaning of “* Jahwe,”’ which he 
ghth suspects to be of non-Semitic origin, he is content to leave the reader 
and free to choose between “I am the one real God” and “‘I am who I 
886- am” (i.e. Deus absconditus, ‘I do not tell thee who I am’), the 
rider verse (Exodus iii. 14) being in any case an editorial addition.—In 
‘and The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literature (April, 
390), pp. 118-120) Professor T. J. Meek sees no reason to doubt that Moses 
rned was a Levite, or that Levites were among the Hebrews who once lived 

the in Egypt (as the evidence from some of their names is enough to 
icles suggest).—Dr Emil G. Kraeling’s Book of the Ways of God (S.P.C.K., 
lian 10s. 6d. ; Seribners, New York, 3 dollars 75 cents) is a critical recon- 
zues struction and exposition of the book of Job, which is intended to 
itish “ cover the entire ground, harvesting the fruits of exegetical toil and 
for utilising the tools of modern criticism,”’ but also leading “‘ beyond the 
iced relativities of the merely historical to the higher realms of interpre- 
ege, tation.” Dr. Kraeling has a high estimate of the book as a classic of 
ring religious literature, and in two chapters (xii and xiii) expounds with 
t of sympathy its meaning in the light of modern speculation, particularly 
| the of Kant’s philosophy, on a theodicy and the problem of suffering. He 
ans ventures to think that Dante’s Commedia is the only other “ great 
ion, religious work that seems comparable to”’ it. But Dante’s work is 
but a unity, and Dr. Kraeling cannot recognise in Job a single creative 
ant mind ; he sees nothing in it but the product of a literary growth like 
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that of the Nibelungenlied, involving a complicated, long-drawn-out 
process. Of the original prologue, for example, only a fragment 
survives (ii. 11-13). The book, as we have it, “ has had a chequered 
past. It does not belong to just one time and generation, but betrays 
the fact that it is the final harvest of a number of books about this 
individual of antiquity.” It is agreed, however, that somehow there 
came into existence ‘‘ the cathedral of the book of Job,” and Dr, 
Kraeling eagerly exhibits its glories in this volume.—As for the other 
so-called books of Wisdom, Father A. Robert’s article in the Revue 
Biblique (pp. 5-20) adduces evidence of thought and language to 
prove that the 119th psalm was written in the wake of Job, in the 
period of Judaism inaugurated by Nehemiah and Ezra; he declines 
to accept the ordinary sharp antithesis between the sages or ‘‘ wise 
men ”’ and the scribes of the Law.—Professor Norman H. Snaith, in 
The Expository Times (pp. 246-249), outlines the changes which during 
the past fifty years have marked criticism of the Psalter, especially 
as to their connection with the temple cultus, their affinities with 
contemporary religion outside Israel, and their grouping within the 
religious experience of the community. As for the last theory, 
expounded by Gunkel, he remarks, ‘“‘ the general judgment on 
Gunkel’s work is that, whilst undoubtedly he has made a considerable 
advance in the understanding of the Psalms, his reconstruction of 
Hebrew psalmody is largely subjective, and his application of it too 
thorough.” 

After thirty years a second and enlarged edition has been 
published of Gustav Pfannmueller’s comprehensive work on Jesu im 
Urteil der Jahrhunderte (Berlin, Tépelmann: M. 6.80), which 
includes art, literature, and philosophy as well as theology, in its 
forty chapters, and comes down to the present day. Sections of this 
field have been already worked by one or two writers, but Dr Pfann- 
mueller’s pages form a unique book of reference. No one of importance 
seems to have been neglected, even though his importance may be 
little more than that of absurdity or prejudice.—On the teaching of 
Jesus two small volumes have been written, of no small value. One 
is by Professor B. S. Easton, What Jesus Taught (Abingdon Press : 
one and a half dollars), a scholarly collection of the sayings, arranged 
topically, and furnished with some critical notes which are crisp 
and telling but all too brief. It forms a pendant to his incisive book 
on Christ in the Gospels, and represents a scholar bringing results 
before intelligent members of the general public. Dean W. R. 
Matthews deals more generally with the same subject in Christ 
(Blackie, 5s.), the opening volume of a series called ‘‘ What Did 
They Teach?” Dr Matthews naturally cannot treat Christ as 
moralist, but, keeping critical variations in full view, he presents a 
positive study of what Christ taught and of how He taught. Diffi- 
culties are not shirked, but the treatment never becomes too technical 
for the ordinary reader.—On the Gospels, Canon Redlich contributes 
to the “Studies in Theology ” series an introduction to Form 
Criticism: its Value and Limitations (Duckworth, 5s. net), with 
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special attention to one of its most sceptical promoters, Professor 
Bultmann. There is a useful bibliography of books, but not of 
articles on the subject. After two chapters on the method, Canon 
Redlich devotes five chapters to an analysis of the method at work 
on the texts, which is of real service to more than the beginner. The 
defects of the method are noted (for example, the defective apprecia- 
tion of literary criticism and of history) ; some apposite pages also 
deal with the naive assumption of an active Christian imagination 
working within the primitive churches upon data which are never 
adequately explained. But the book is not controversial. English 
readers will find it a sure and reliable guide to the virtues as well as 
to the vagaries of the method. 

Canon Redlich has also written An Introduction to the Fourth Gospel 
(Longmans, 5s.), a persuasive restatement of the case for the apostle 
John being indirectly at least behind the author ; “ if not the actual 
author, he directed the narrative.”” The Gospel is held to have been 
written in view of a new situation, against heresies, mystery-cults, 
gnostic tendencies and a Baptist group; hence the technical terms 
employed in addressing “‘ an educated class,’’ which included “ not 
only believers but also those seekers who were attracted to Chris- 
tianity and were not yet converts.’ Dislocations in the text are 
admitted. Perhaps Nicodemus visited Jesus on his last visit to 
Jerusalem ; the fifth chapter should follow the sixth, and so forth. 
But miracles like those of the wine at Cana and of the raising of 
Lazarus are held to be no mere symbolic stories. ‘ The incidents are 
of secondary importance in comparison with the discourses. They 
had to be true and not invented if John was to convince the world. 
To invent was to court disaster, especially at the hands of the 
docetists.”"—In Saint John and the Synoptic Gospels (Cambridge 
University Press, 5s. net) Dr P. Gardner-Smith works out a theory 
which is different from Canon Redlich’s. He endeavours to show that 
John need not have known more than a number of the traditions 
which we possess in the synoptists; an elaborately constructed 
analysis is given of the comparative sections, to prove that there is 
no point at which the data oblige us to suppose that John read the 
synoptists. The hypothesis is not entirely new, but this book states 
it with new vigour and scope.—Unlike Canon Redlich, Professor 
C. T. Craig, in a study of ‘‘ Sacramental Interest in the Fourth 
Gospel ” (Journal of Biblical Literature, pp. 81-42), is satisfied that 
the Gospel “‘ was written not for outsiders but for the Christian cult 
group,” and that one of the evangelist’s objects was to insist on the 
need for the saving sacraments of the Church. Peter’s demand to be 
washed all over corresponds to the view of those who held that 
immersion was needful, whereas only washing by pouring water over 
the head (which covered the feet) was essential. The feast of 
Chapter XIII is the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper in distinction 
from the other type of commemorative meal, called the Last Supper 
(as Lietzmann thinks). ‘‘ That view of the eucharist which finds in it 
an extension of the Incarnation has its first expression in the Fourth 
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Gospel.” —The Archbishop of York’s Readings in St. John’s Gospel, 
First Series, Chapters I-XII (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.), is not a critical 
study, though it uses critical methods, as in placing Chapter VI before 
V; nor is it a devotional exposition, like Canon Peter Green’s rich 
study of Chapter XVII in Our Great High Priest (Longmans, 8s. 6d.), 
though again it enters deeply into the religious significance of the 
Gospel. It is a record of what he himself has thought as he pondered 
the truth of God in these chapters. Lord Haldane in the evening of 
his life advised people to read Plato’s account of the trial and death 
of Socrates and also the Gospel of St John, if they were to be reassured 
about “ the spirit of love and tolerance that would help to guide them 
through life.” Dr Temple’s concern has been “‘ with what the Holy 
Spirit says to me through the Gospel,” and in this regard, though his 
book is dedicated to the late Professor J. L. Stocks, he would hardly 
bracket the Gospel even with any Platonic writing. Accepting “a 
very close connection between the Gospel and John, the Son of 
Zebedee,”” he maintains that the miracles are not merely symbolic, 
and even that the Johannine date for the cleansing of the temple is 
correct. The comments are weighty and impressive, as might be 
expected. The religious affirmations of the Gospel are interpreted 
with decisive and yet open-minded firmness. It is a volume of Chris- 
tian philosophy with a warmth of conviction in every paragraph, and 
stands out in modern literature upon the subject. 
Reviewing with high appreciation Professor A. D. Nock’s St Paul, 
in the Theologische Literaturzeitung (pp. 134-186), the new editor, 
Professor Opitz, does not hesitate to call it ‘‘ the best New Testament 
book of the year 1938.”’—It is too soon to make any prediction about 
1989, but it seems unlikely that many books of this year on the New 
Testament will be better than Canon W. L. Knox’s treatise on St Paul 
and the Church of the Gentiles (Cambridge University Press, 15s.). 
This forms a sequel to his St Paul and the Church of Jerusalem, and 
is characterised by the same qualities of breadth and fresh insight. It 
deals with the re-interpretation which the apostle, after his experience 
at Athens, felt compelled to offer, as he encountered Christians born 
in paganism, who were familiar in many cases with the conventional 
religious ideas and language of Hellenism. The problem was to express 
the revelation of personal communion with Christ in fresh forms. Canon 
Knox does not deal specifically with Paul’s Jewish antecedents here, 
nor does he find that the apostle derived the substance of his new 
interpretation from Hellenism. But the varying facets and phases 
of the intricate subject are treated with independent, penetrating 
skill. It is a book to which, as to its predecessor, serious students will 
continue to refer as a masterpiece of close analysis.—In the Journal 
of Biblical Literature (pp. 15-29) Mr John Knox comes back to the 
problem of the Pauline Chronology, thinking that Galatians must be 
as late as the Corinthian letters, if not later than Romans; he con- 
siders it probable that Paul’s conversion was in 87, his second visit 
to Jerusalem in 51, and his final visit in 58.—Professor G. A. Barton, 
in The Anglican Review (pp. 81-98), not only regards St Paul’s object 
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in Romans as an attempt to win over this Jewish Christian church to 
the liberal view that Gentiles were not obliged to keep the Jewish 
Law, but also refuses to find any sacrificial meaning in passages like 
Rom. iii. 25.—Professor Vincent Taylor, on the other hand, in a 
careful study contributed to The Expository Times (p. 295 f.), shows 
that the language of this crucial passage implies belief in the death 
of the Lord as a means of atonement.—Another important essay is 
Professor Goguel’s striking summary of the apostle’s apocalyptic 
teaching, in the Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie (pp. 33-47), 
where, among several other points, he insists on the service to religion 
rendered by the apostle’s emphasis on union with Christ for the Church 
as well as for individual Christians, which prevented Christian 
apocalyptic from becoming predominantly cosmic and physical as in 
Judaism. 

Professor Nock’s essay on “A Feature of Roman Religion ” 
(Harvard Theological Review, pp. 83-96) shows the pagan tendency of 
Rome, as opposed to Greece, to define authoritatively what was per- 
missible in regard to sacrificial rites. ‘‘ The control of religion was 
centralised at Rome in a degree unknown in Greece, and those who 
controlled it claimed that their decisions were valid in heaven as on 
earth.”’ He asks whether this ethos does not reappear in the legalism 
of the later Latin Church.—Dr J. Westbury-Jones, in Roman and 
Christian Imperialism (Macmillan, 10s. net), is following up one of 
the lines laid down by Sir W. M. Ramsay. His sixth chapter is on 
“St Paul the Roman Jurist,”’ but the book comes down as far as 
Justinian in its attempt to show how and why the faith prevailed 
over opposition from the very empire to which it owed so much. The 
third chapter is entitled, ‘‘ Three World Imperialists,” and they are 
Alexander, Augustus, and Jesus. It is of great service to possess a 
picturesque outline of the period from this point of view, and the 
author has touched nearly all the vital issues of jurisprudence in 
practice and thought. More than once he alludes to St Augustine, 
on whom one or two pieces have been‘ recently written, to which 
attention ought to be called.—Dr P. De Vooght, in Recherches de 
Théologie ancienne et médiévale (pp. 5-16), explains why the saint 
changed his views upon modern miracles. At first, he explained the 
cessation of miracles by pleading that they were no longer needed, 
and that they would not retain their power if repeated. Later, he 
attached more importance to contemporary miracles, not when the 
Donatists proudly claimed miracles in their fellowship, but when he 
met what he regarded as genuine cases of miraculous healing in his 
diocese.—The influence of the African father forms the subject of 
Professor Nigel Abercrombie’s Saint Augustine and French Classical 
Thought (Oxford University Press, 10s, 6d.), where the moral teaching 
of the saint is thoroughly discussed, and then his influence directly 
and indirectly upon writers like Montaigne, Descartes, and Pascal.— 
Dr KE. T. Silk, in the Harvard Theological Review (pp. 19-89), goes 
further back ; following up a hint dropped by Boissier, he suggests 
that in some ideas as wellas in the form of his Consolatio, Boethius was 
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indebted to Augustine’s philosophical dialogues and soliloquies.—Mr 
John Burnaby’s Hulsean lecture on Amor Dei (Hodder and Stoughton, 
10s. 6d.) is “‘ a study of St Augustine’s teaching on the love of God 
as the motive of Christian life’; it not only analyses with remark- 
able skill the saint’s teaching, but traces the conception in later 
thinkers, from St Bernard to Bishop Butler. There are some timely 
corrections of Nygren’s sharp dialectic, a keen estimate of the “ disin- 
terested love ” controversy between Fénelon and Bossuet, and occa- 
sional repudiations of contemporary writers who seem to find little or 
no place for love to God in their Christian ethic. The attractiveness of 
the book lies, however, in the writer’s effort to bring out the possibility 
of love being unselfish even as it is an experience of high desire being 
satisfied ; though, as he observes, the African saint was not aware 
of the “ disinterestedness ” difficulty, but content to affirm that 
happiness must be sought in God and also that God must be loved 
for His own sake. “‘ There is no denying the soundness of the instinct 
which finds obedience a safer term than love by which to denote the 
right relation of man to his Maker,” as the author allows. But he 
contends that this instinct is sub-Christian, and that its element of 
truth may be conserved by a deeper analysis of ** love ” than has been 
commonly understood, even by St Augustine himself. 


JAMES MOFFATT. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEw YORK. 
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instinct | Eastern Religions and Western Thought. By S. Radhakrishnan. 

ote the Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1939.—Pp. 394 + xiiii—15s. net. 

But he | sip SarvepaLtt RADHAKRISHNAN was appointed three years ago to 

ae * the newly founded Chair of Eastern Religions and Ethics which 

‘s Deen 7 Oxford owes to the generosity of Mr and Mrs Spalding. He has not 
been long in giving us the first fruits of the leisure this has enabled 

TT him to enjoy in the form of this arresting, even challenging book. Its 


text is given in the first words of the Preface: ‘‘ Modern civilisation 
with its scientific temper, humanistic spirit, and secular view of life 
is uprooting, the world over, the customs of long centuries and creat- 
ing a ferment of restlessness. The new world cannot remain a con- 
fused mass of needs and impulses, ambitions and activities, without 
any control or guidance of the spirit. The void created by abandoned 
superstitions and uprooted beliefs calls for a spiritual filling.” The 
answer to this call is given in the one word “religion,’’ and the 
chapters that follow are devoted to the building up of the writer’s 
conception of that wherein religion consists as a reaching forth to 
“the great self of truth, goodness and beauty to which as a spiritual 
presence we give the name of God,” and to an exposition of the contri- 
bution which he believes that the East in general and Hinduism in 
particular have to make to such a religion. The main outlines of his 
conception of religion are contained in the first three chapters, two 
of which may be said to have been given on historic occasions: one 
on that of the inauguration of his own chair in Oxford (the first in 
that University to be occupied by an Indian); the other at the 
World Congress of Faiths in Queen’s Hall, London, in 1936; the one 
setting forth the supreme problem of “ The World’s Unborn Soul,” 
the other the ‘‘ Supreme Spiritual Ideal ” with renewed emphasis on 
the disease of our age, which is just that “ the ideal elements of reli- 
gion and the current beliefs and institutional practices which make 
for narrow group loyalties do not fit each other.” It is as pointing the 
way to a closer fit that “‘ the Hindu View ” has in the author’s view 
so important a message for us. But the truth of this message is 
obscured to us by misunderstandings on the part of those who ought 
5 647 
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to know better,! particularly as to its supposed slumbrous mysticism 
and remoteness from concrete ethics. It was to meet this charge that 
the lecture in memory of Sir George Birdwood which here stands as 
the third chapter (perhaps the most completely successful portion of 
the book) was delivered, under the title of “‘ Mysticism and Ethics in 
Hindu Thought.” Its gist may be gathered from the two epigram- 
matic sentences: “ Religion has no secret which absolves us from 
living,” and “‘ Life eternal consists in another kind of life in the midst 
of time.” 

The central portion of the book is occupied with what in Chapter 
VIII is called ‘‘ The Meeting of Religions.” If they meet as strangers 
to-day, it is because they have forgotten the rock from which they 
are all hewn in that mystic aspiration which “ is a genuine part of 
human nature,” and which “ assumes the same general forms wher- 
ever it is developed.” In the case of Greece, which is first dealt with, 
this common background appears in the names and attributes which 
her popular deities share with the Vedic. But it is in the philosophers, 
particularly the Eleatic, of the sixth and the fifth centuries B.c. that 
the deeper affinity appears. In the fourth and the third centuries it 
was different. In Orphism the East breaks into the Greek tradition 
of rationalism and humanism and the author finds a congenial task 
in the exploration of this field. More interesting to the readers of the 
HIBBERT JOURNAL are likely ‘to prove the chapters that follow in 
which the meeting of the three streams of Judaic, Hellenic, and 
Indian thought in Christianity is developed in detail. However 
familiar to him may be the story of the Semitic influences in the 
teaching of the Essenes, John the Baptist and Enoch, the mystic 
strain in St Paul, and the borrowings from the East in Gnosticism, 
Plotinus, Dionysius the Areopagite, the Christian Fathers, St 
Augustine, Scotus Erigena, St Thomas himself,—the reader will find 
in these chapters the whole subject treated with great learning and 
fresh insight and brought up to date in the section which deals with 
the spread of mystical tendencies in nineteenth century thinkers such 
as Nietzsche and Wagner, the fresh spring of them in America (before 
the days of Pragmatism) of which Thoreau could say “ The pure 
Walden water is mingled with the sacred water of the Ganges ” ; 
finally in some of the most popular writers of our own time, Yeats, 
George W. Russell, George Moore, Aldous Huxley, to mention no 
others. 

In spite of all these infusions from the East there remains to be 
noticed and emphasised the distinctive character of the two civilisa- 
tions summed up in another of the writer’s many aphorisms: ‘* While 
the Western craves for freedom even at the price of conflict, the 
Eastern clings to peace even at the price of subjection.’”’ Yet he finds 
ground of hope even here in the fact that ‘‘ East and West are both 
moving out of their historical pasts towards a way of thinking which 
shall eventually be shared in common by all mankind even as the 


1 Schweitzer, Heiler, Barth receive special attention. 
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material appliances are. The stage is set for such a process. The 
that § whole world is in fusion and all is in motion. East and West are 
ls as § fertilising each other, not for the first time. May we not strive for a 
n of § philosophy which will continue the best of European humanism and 
es in § Asiatic religion, a philosophy profounder and more living than either, 
‘am- § endowed with greater spiritual and ethical force which will conquer 
rom § the hearts of man and compel people to acknowledge its power?” 
‘idst The last chapter on ‘“ The Individual and the Social Order in 
Hinduism ” is a kind of Appendix directed to meet more fully criti- 
pter | cisms which are grounded on the supposed failure of India to develop 
gers § “a strong and successful organisation of life such as Europe shows us.” 
hey § The charge is met with a careful account of the four ends of life, the 
t of | four classes, the four stages of growth as conceived by Hinduism. 


her- | Such self-criticism as it contains is reserved for the share India may 
ith, § still be said to have in “the conceit of the legendary destinies of 
Lich nations,” and corruptions which, like the caste system, have in the 
ers, course of time overgrown and tended to obscure the inner, truly 
hat democratic spirit of Hindu thought. 
s it - 
ion In a book of this kind which discusses the same central subject 
ask from so many different sides there is bound to be a certain amount 
the of repetition. Yet the extent of Professor Radhakrishnan’s scholar- 
in ship on the history of civilisation on two continents and the liveliness 
nd of his style secure him against anything which could be called mere 
ver repetition, and are a sufficient excuse for some expansiveness in the 
the treatment of particular subjects. A more serious criticism is that 
tic which might be directed against a certain exaggeration of the contrast 
m, between East and West in respect of their attitude to life in general 
St and religion in particular. As the writer himself notes, there is no 
nd trait in the latter—neither its worldliness, nor its energy, nor its 
nd apparent unscrupulousness which is not to be found, if not in China 
th and India, yet in some part of the East. Similarly there is no feature 
ch of the Chinese and Indian attitude, neither its ‘‘ non-attachment,” 


re nor its mysticism, nor its pacificism, which is not to be found at 
re certain times and in certain peoples in an equal degree in the West. 
“ To say for instance that ‘“‘ the whole spirit of Christianity is foreign 
S, to the temper of Europe ” ; that ‘‘ the West has always believed that 
10 the race is to the swift and the battle to the strong ” ; that “ Chris- 

tianity only found a lodgment in the West as an ‘ escape ’ religion,” 
De and that “its victory over the life of the West has always been a 
1- remote vision’? would seem to contradict one of the writer’s own 
le chief contentions: that human nature is everywhere the same. 
e Whence but from its own reading of Christianity has the West learned 
s respect for women and children, mercy to the poor and sick, law and 
h justice for all men, liberty of thought and conscience, graces which, 
h however much obscured for the moment in Central Europe, yet 
e further West are all more firmly established than ever before ? But 


even with this deduction, it undoubtedly remains true that there is a 
profound difference between the kind of civilisation from the heart of 
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which the author speaks and that of Europe and Northern America, 
that makes the union of them in the same individual not to speak of 
the same community very difficult to conceive. Perhaps after all we 
do wrong in thinking of it as a “ union ” instead of an “‘ understand- 
ing” wrought in each by the sincere attempt to live in the light of 
its own tradition, as it is at its best. A St Francis or a David Living- 
stone differs toto coelo from a Buddha or a Gandhi, but who would 
better understand the other than each of these? Is not this the 
teaching of the suggested passage on the place of tradition in all of 
us itself an expansion of the fine saying in p. 828: ‘‘ Religion is like 
the string of a violin: if removed from its resonant body, it will give 
the wrong note ” ? 

That Western readers will find in a book of so wide a scope many 
lesser points on which disagreement is possible goes without saying. 
I have myself jotted down some of them, such as the note of harsh- 
ness in its judgements on Lucretius and Epicurus, Kant and Hegel. 
But these are small matters and I hope I have humility enough to 
think that my disagreement may be a part of my own indelible 
Westernity. The main argument of the book seems to me to “ stand 
by its own mass ” and to form a challenge alike to a traditionalism 
which looks to events in the past, and to a modernism which looks to 
events in the future, instead of to the values which are eventless and 
timeless, as the ground of their faith. 


J. H. Murrueap. 
ROTHERFIELD, SUSSEX. 





Amor Dei, a Study of the Religion of St Augustine: the Hulsean 
Lectures for 1988. By John Burnaby, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge.—London : Hodder and Stoughton, 1938,—Pp. xi, 
838.—10s. 6d. net. 


Tuis is a book of singular fascination and distinction. The conception 
of the Love of God is the golden thread that links together the devious 
and varied phases of St Augustine’s spiritual pilgrimage, and its 
lustre remains untarnished in Mr Burnaby’s exposition. Whether 
his modest disclaimer of the réles either of a scholar or of a theologian 
is to be taken au pied de la lettre is a question that may safely be left 
to the judgement of the reader. The frequent references to Plotinus, 
in regard to points both of kinship with and of difference from Augus- 
tine, the linguistic discussion of the Latin and Greek equivalents for 
the term “ merit” in the eighth chapter, and the masterly survey in 
Chapter IX of the doctrine of Christian love as developed by repre- 
sentative mystics and theologians from Abelard to Bishop Butler, afford 
ample evidence of the wealth and precision of the author’s learning. 
All this indeed is ancillary to the main theme of the lectures. Mr 
Burnaby’s chief claim on our attention is that he knows Augustine from 
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merica, § within, and, with the fruit of intuitive sympathy with his personality 
peak of § and prolonged study of his writings, is enabled, with an almost 
‘all we § unerring sureness of judgement, to disentangle what at each succes- 
rstand- § sive crisis is essential in Augustine’s spiritual outlook from those 
ight of — many accidental extravagances which have proved such a damnosa 
Living- § haeriditas in the subsequent history of Christianity. His aim is to 
would § interpret Augustine’s thought, alike in its truth and in its error, in 
us the § the light of the ‘‘ Both—and ” of the Catholic synthesis, in contrast 
\ all of § to the “ Either—or ” of the abstract Protestant understanding. To 
is like take a single illustration ; it is with this clue that he steers a steady 
ll give § course through the mazes of the Pelagian controversy. “ The turn- 
ing-point in the development of Augustine’s doctrine of grace was 
many the moment at which he perceived that man cannot claim ‘ emanci- 
aying. pation from God ’ even for the act of faith. What vitiated his later 


harsh- treatment of the whole matter was his wavering reaction to the 
Hegel. Pelagian entweder—oder—either God’s work or ours ?—a dilemma 
igh to which before the controversy began he had accepted without scruple. 
lelible The attempt to distinguish between what we do ourselves and what 
stand God does for us must always involve our thinking about grace in 
alism tangles which are inextricable ” (pp. 228-229). Mr Burnaby is at 
oks to pains in his Preface to discriminate between expository and critical 
Ss and treatment, restricting himself to the former ; but such an exposition 

as is given in these Lectures touches the high-water mark of criticism. 
AD. We cannot in a brief notice attempt a survey of the argument. 


The book must be read in extenso to be appreciated, and with close 
attention ; for Mr Burnaby, in the abundance of his knowledge, has 
a way of throwing out terse and suggestive sentences, whose implica- 
tions are not always obvious to the uninitiated. He takes his start 
(Chapter II) from the crucial moment of Augustine’s liberation from 


lsean Manicheism under the influence of the Neo-Platonists, as recorded 
llege, in the seventh book of the Confessions. It was Plotinus who set the 
hb 2th, goal and the method of his spiritual A®neid. The goal was that of all 


Hellenic thinkers, the chief good for man (Eudaimonia), and the 
method that of advance from the vain pursuit of finite and transitory 


tion goods to the discovery of a res infinita et aeterna, of the changeless 
lous being and truth of God. ‘ What he tells us is this—that, under God, 
1 its he owed to Plotinus nothing less than the discovery of God as a 
‘ther spiritual reality ” (p. 29). Mr Burnaby will allow no whittling down 
gian of the significance of this revolution. What Augustine came to see, 
left though Plotinus never saw it, was the gulf that parted the being of 
nus, the Creator from that of the creature, and his own consequent 
gus- inability—for all the mystic vision of the changeless Light both 
} for before his baptism and afterwards ‘at Ostia—to realise felicity within 
y in the bounds of earthly life, to pass from conflict to peace, from action 
pre- to contemplation, from faith to sight (Chapter III). Hence for the 
ford pilgrim in via the love of God must needs bear the character of 
ing. desiderium, of unsatisfied longing (p. 98). But this is only one factor 
Mr in the Augustinian synthesis. The progressive enrichment of the 


rom concept of amor Dei is the theme of the three following chapters on 
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The Meaning of Love (IV), The Order of Love (V), and The Love of §  genitiv 
God (V1), as also of the more specific discussions (Chapters VII and —  analys 
VIII) of the problems of Sin and Punishment and of Grace and § His gif 
Reward. If ‘“‘ the starting-point was the question posed by a pagan is of v 
ethic, namely, What is the good for man? How shall J win happi- § might 
ness ?’’, the final answer is that ‘“‘ The happiness of man is the 
fruition of God.” ‘God is gratis amandus, but He is ipse nobis RE: 
premium ” (pp. 255-256). ‘* The reward of heaven is not compensa- 
tion in another kind—happiness for virtue; the next world is not 
‘ called in to redress the balance of this.’ The delight in righteousness 
is one with the joy of heaven, and God is sought ‘ for the sake of’ 





































heaven’s joy as little as righteousness on earth is sought ‘ for the sake The G 
of ’ the delectatio iustitie. There is no trace of religious hedonism in n 
Augustine’s reiteration of Deus ipse premium”? (p. 247). 

‘“‘For Augustine the question of disinterestedness never arose at Miss 
all” (p. 256). But, as Mr Burnaby shows in the ninth chapter (on Perhe 
Pure Love), it arose with compelling urgency for the religious thinkers its lit 
of the Middle Ages and the succeeding centuries, despite the reaffirma- admit 
tion of the Augustinian synthesis, with a wealth of new suggestion, to sa 
by St Thomas Aquinas and (especially) St Francis de Sales. The them 
problem still persists as a rock of offence in the minds of contem- on © 
porary critics. Mr Burnaby, who sees in a renewal of Augustine’s mars 
faith in the knowledge and love of the Eternal God the one hope for are ¥ 
a broken world (Chapter VII), is insistent to combat their misleading neith 
disjunctions—either nature or grace, either Eros or Agape—as though parti 
the relationship of perfect love were a “‘ one-way ”’ relationship. It V 
is Nygren whom he has most frequently in mind. “ No one altogether Chri: 
incapable or ignorant of Philia, of love received as well as given, is in insta 
a way to have Agape ”’ (p. 310). ‘“* Neither Eros nor Agape, nor the mas 
two together, will account for caritas without remainder: Augustine depe 
is not a compound of Plotinus and Luther, but a Father of the tarlé 
Catholic Church ” (p. 21). noth 

In the introductory chapter, Mr Burnaby paves the way for his ever 
discussion of Augustine’s view of the contemplative life by exposing cxal 
the ‘embarrassment’ of two prevalent types of Christian anti- reve 
mysticism, the gospel of social service in this country and the as d 
‘theology of crisis’ in Germany and Switzerland. In the Epilogue it a 
(Chapter X), he outlines briefly his own views on the analogy between ? 
human love and the amor Dei which is ‘ God’s own nature.’ On one = 
point only we venture to offer a word of criticism. Neither in the pon 
Epilogue nor elsewhere does Mr Burnaby directly face the question St. 
of the relationship between God’s creative love to man and man’s us 
response, inspired by supernatural grace, of love towards God. Have not 
we not in this case, and in this case only, something more than an pg 
analogy ? Is not the response of the indwelling Spirit of God to be Chi 
regarded as, in kind if not in degree, univocal with the love that ex} 
diffuses itself creatively in the amor Dei erga homines ? The author wh 
appears to admit this when he tells us (p. 99) that “‘ the love of God 
which is shed abroad in our hearts ” (he has been explaining that the pu 
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genitive is objective) “is no mere human affection: in the last 
analysis, in the deepest sense, it is God’s own love which is ours by 
His gift.””>_ But when Mr Burnaby has already given us so much that 
is of value in these Lectures, it seems ungrateful to suggest that he 


might have given us yet more. 
W. G. pE Burcu. 


READING. 





The Good Pagan’s Failure. By Rosalind Murray.—London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co.—Pp. x, 177.—7s. 6d. net. 


Miss RosatinD Murray’s book is remarkable for two reasons. 
Perhaps she would take it ill if we praised it in the first instance for 
its literary qualities, but those qualities are of a high order. It is an 
admirable piece of rhetoric in the better sense of that word. That is 
to say, the author is carried on by her enthusiasm to expound her 
theme with a vigorous eloquence which almost causes us to overlook 
an insufficient regard, at times, for logic. All that words skilfully 
marshalled can do, they have done for her theme. Her quotations 
are wisely selected and clinch a point in every case. It is the fault 
neither of her craftsmanship nor of her zeal if in the end we are 
partially unconvinced. 

What Miss Murray calls for is what she terms “ Totalitarian 
Christianity.” In what sense does she use the term? It might, for 
instance, mean primarily absolute submission to authority. Sub- 
mission, complete and unconditional, she does demand: “ Absolute 
dependence upon God and upon God’s will is the prime sign of totali- 
tarianism.” But of submission to an earthly authority she says 
nothing. One of the strangest features of the book is that scarcely 
ever (I had almost said never, but I have not made an exhaustive 
examination) does she even mention the name of the Church. The 
revelation of God’s will would seem to be, for all the author tells us, 
as direct and immediate a communication to the individual soul as 
it appears to the Quaker or any other devotee of the “ Inner Light.” 

For it is the mystical aspect of the Catholic religion that appeals 
most strongly to Miss Murray. This is obvious from the great pre- 
ponderance of quotations from the Christian mystics, St Augustine, 
St John of the Cross, St Julian of Norwich especially ; and it brings 
us to the second point in which the book is remarkable. It is a 
notable document as exhibiting the effect of a lively and receptive 
mind, trained to ‘‘ good paganism,” when it suddenly discovers the 
Christian mystics. The reaction is violent, as perhaps might be 
expected. It results in a “ totalitarian ” conception of Christianity 
which means, in effect, that the believer is “‘ all out ” for the Faith. 

No genuine Christian can blame her for that. “* No man having 
put his hand to the plough and looking back is fit for the Kingdom of 
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Heaven.” ‘“* Whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not all that he 
hath, he cannot be my disciple.” Christianity is not patient of an 
adaptation which is accepted for part of life and rejected for the 
rest. It must permeate, leaven and dominate the whole. Otherwise 
it is not Christianity. 

But what exactly are we “all out” for? So far as Christianity 
implies a complete submission to the Will of God, the Salvationist 
and the Groupist are as good Christians as the Catholic. Why then 
must we be Catholics in order to be complete Christians? For this is 
what Miss Murray implies throughout, and sometimes clearly 
states. 

The great defect of the argument is that the author, though she 
states quite clearly what she believes to be the sanction of right 
conduct—the Will of God—nowhere gives us any idea of what in her 
view is the moral criterion. How are we to discern the Will of God in 
any particular case? By some automatism, like the Groupists ? By 
the teaching of the Church, carried into casuistical application by 
means of the Confessional and the Spiritual Director ? She does not 
tell us so. She quotes Newman (pp. 168-169) to the effect that God 
may have for each of us a mission: “‘ I may never know it in this 
life, but I shall be told it in the next.” Yet, neither Newman nor 
Miss Murray (who evidently knows her Newman very well) explains 
to us how such an unknown mission should affect one’s conduct. Did 
Newman mean, “ Blindly follow the direction of the Church, and you 
will find at last that, however unreasonable and unpleasant it may 
seem in the time, there was a divine purpose at work in the ordering 
of your earthly circumstances’? Probably he did, but one feels 
that Miss Murray is too much of a mystic to accept that line of 
argument. She believes in a divine illumination within; whereas 
“rationalism ” is with her a term of condemnation. Why should 
this be ? 

The manner of her upbringing no longer pleases her. She was 
trained in the sort of rationalism which believes in the ultimate 
perfectibility of the human race through the following of the dictates 
of reason. Yet is she not good Catholic enough to believe with St 
Thomas Aquinas that the ultimate goal of Reason and Faith are the 
same ? St Thomas is rarely, if ever, mentioned. He is too rationalis- 
tic, we suspect. Or, to put an obvious point, why is the author so 
anxious to convince us by argument, if the method of reason is 
unsound ? Perhaps if she had been more interested in the general 
function of reason and less anxiously concerned to repudiate the 
‘pagan ” form of rationalism in which she had so disastrously (as 
she holds) been brought up, she might have written more dis- 
criminately of “‘ rationalism.”” What she really is concerned to attack 
is the self-sufficiency of a method of reason which begins by dog- 
matically excluding the idea of God. Obviously that exclusion is a 
blunder. It is only too easy to arraign and condemn a world which 
has proceeded on such principles. But when we come to the common 
antithesis of “ other-worldly ” and “ this-worldly,” ‘ natural and 
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supernatural,” both of them uncriticised and unexamined (p. 20), 
we at once desire to ask questions. 

How can one discern the supernatural except from experimental 
evidence of this world (the argument from miracles is significantly 
absent) ? Again, if the supernatural is the characteristic of another 
world—which overlaps and penetrates this world, it is true, but is of 
another order—we at once are reminded of the zpiros avépwzos 
argument. If there are two separate worlds in conflict with one 
another, do we not need a third to reconcile them? Why not an 
infinite series of such worlds, each one ranking as supernatural or 
natural in relation to the world next below it or above? The 
supernatural must be a quality or an aspect of all possible worlds, if 
the distinction is to hold good at all. 

But Miss Murray is clearer and more convincing when she speaks 
of a “‘ longer time dimension,”’ by which the “ totalitarian Christian ” 
measures things. For plainly if this life is not all—even for the 
individual soul—and the course of the world is under the direction 
of a Being whose interests are not confined to this earth or to human 
life, our sense of the relative importance of things must be changed. 

Let us turn from general principles, for a while, to the picture of 
the moral world as presented to us by Miss Murray. 

The “ good pagan ”’ atmosphere which she describes is quite easily 
recognizable. It is a cultured, tolerant section of society. Its 
members, like the “‘ typical Balliol man,” believe in pydev ayav and 
‘nas trop de zéle.”” To put it in eighteenth century terms, they are 
suspicious of “* enthusiasm.” Their values are all “‘ relation to man ” 
values (what else could they be ?). Like Mr Joad, they do not believe 
in sin, only in error. She contrasts with them the “ immodera- 
tion” of St Francis, and the revelation of God as described by 
Newman, which distracts and causes spiritual upheavals. In short, 
they adopt the Greek as opposed to the medieval outlook. So far as 
they believe in Christianity it is a diluted.Christianity, which they are 
ready to adopt with an air of condescension. 

Above all they substitute ‘ social and anti-social” for good and 
bad. The author’s criticism of the ethical views of the good pagan 
need a little examination ; and first one must ask—does not the same 
equation of social = good; anti-social = bad, hold good of the 
teaching of Jesus himself? When he coupled the duty to love God 
with the duty to love one’s neighbour, and said that on those two 
laws hung all the Law and the Prophets, he laid (as a “‘ modern ” 
preacher recently pointed out in speaking of divorce laws) the 
foundation of a rational morality. If you appeal to the Decalogue 
(which Miss Murray does not, for, as has already been pointed out, 
she presents us with no moral criterion) it shows by its context that 
it is based on social necessities. Does not the “ Decalogue ” stand, 
in Exodus, next door to a primitive civil code about oxen, landmarks, 
and the rest ? 

She criticises (and rightly) those who represent Jesus as no more 
than a mild kind of social reformer. Such interests she always 
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regards as secondary. She gives two crucial instances: first of St 
Peter Claver, who carried on a great and successful mission among 
slaves (p. 44) yet never uttered a protest against the slave trade. Secondly 
(p. 170) of a miner in a coal pit of the most old-fashioned and insani- 
tary kind. A party of reformers were shown over the mine and were 
expressing indignation at the conditions. They came upon a miner 
hewing coal in a hunched up position, and he was singing : 


** Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my life, my soul, my all.” 


“The visitors,” she says, “were silent.” But why should they be 
silent ? The fact that the miner had an inner life which brought him 
happiness was no reason for ignoring the conditions of his work. It 
did not only affect him personally. Insanitary conditions would 
shorten his life and he would perhaps leave a widow and children 
insufficiently provided for. ‘* Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” 

She does not, in point of fact, positively disapprove of an enthu- 
siasm for social reform, and holds rightly that the wrongness of bad 
social conditions is primarily the wrongness of the employers. But 
she finds that society to-day attaches too exclusive a value to material 
well-being. On that point we may heartily agree. 

Yet St Peter Claver comes perilously near to the case of the 
evangelical Christian who calmly composed one of our most famous 
hymns on the deck of a slave-trader, with crowds of unfortunate 
blacks packed away in unspeakable conditions under hatches. 

Another characteristic of the Good Pagan is that he is ‘‘ essen- 
tially aristocratic.” That is to say, though he pities the poor and 
oppressed, it is from the detached position of the higher culture. But, 
we are told, he is losing that position and gradually being dragged 
down by the levelling power of a mechanical age to the proletarian 
level. Of the danger of this mechanical levelling tendency we are all 
anxiously aware. Much of our present-day education is just now 
devoted to counteracting it; though even there its traces are seen. 
An ex-Inspector recently remarked that one fault of the ‘‘ Spens’ 
Report ” was that from a democratic motive it has unconsciously 
depreciated intellectual achievement. 

But Miss Murray’s attitude to this problem is strange and almost 
self-contradictory. She mostly takes the aristocratic view that there 
must always be an “‘ under-dog ”’ stratum of society. She almost says 
that some are dice dodo (pp. 180-181). Yet she complains that the 
Good Pagan has no real sympathy with the outcast. Would she class 
men like Mr Toynbee of the 1880’s as “Good Pagans”? They 
had sympathy enough with the outcast. There seems to be much 
confusion here. It almost seems that she wishes us, like the 
medizval world, to regard dirt as a sign of sainthood. That the two 
may co-exist we all admit, but we do not regard the dirt as essential 
to the saintliness. The power to persevere through dirt and squalor, 
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when they cannot be remedied, may be a good test of sainthood. 
Nevertheless, St Bernadette of Lourdes might have been the better for 
some regular ablutions. 

To conclude; there is much in the author’s criticism of our 
modern “‘ pagan” world that is sound and undeniable; but the 
violence of her emotional reaction has prevented her from being 
discriminate. Her primary contention is that the dogmatic elimina- 
tion of God from the world is the cause of most of the world’s troubles 
to-day. She quotes Newman’s weighty judgement that “ they alone 
are able truly to enjoy this world who begin with the world unseen.” 
Provided that this does not mean “* who begin with a second world,” 
it is not difficult for any religious person to agree ; for he will admit 
that the common values of the world are superficial, that they need 
to be transformed under a dominant belief that the world has a 
meaning and a purpose which is more than the sum of human pur- 
poses. When she reminds us nobly that “ the language of holiness 
is one that needs no dictionary,” she is repeating the plain teaching 
of the Master. The things that most profoundly matter can be 
revealed to babes. She is on less certain ground when she tells us 
that the artist or creative intellectual ‘has an inner life which 
satisfies, but this is not for the many.”’ Modern education has proved 
beyond doubt that, if we abandon the assumption that art is 
only for the few and specially gifted, and give the rein to the creative 
faculty in children, they are shown capable of a simple and most 
expressive art. A few centuries ago nearly every Englishman was, 
in a simple and beautiful kind, a musician, and I have known boys, 
supposed to be peculiarly ungifted, produce quite remarkable poems, 
when given the chance. Art, too, can be revealed to babes. 

The author quotes at the outset the common Leninist allegation that 
religion is an opiate. Undoubtedly there have been times when it has 
been treated as such. To verify this we have only to refer to Czarist 
Russia, where the priest was leagued with the wealthy land-owner to 
keep the peasant in ignorance and squalor mitigated by the promises 
of a future of unqualified and unending joy. The nemesis has come 
to them in a complete rejection of religion in that country, and it is 
deserved. 

But it does not follow that true religion is an opiate, nor need 
Christianity be ‘‘ diluted ” in order to present it as reasonable. It 
does demand a “ transvaluation of values,’ as Dean Inge so often 
insists. It does demand a “ totalitarian ’’ surrender to the Divine 
Will, but it demands also a patient search for that Will with all the 
resources of reason and the far-sighted investigation of human good. 
Nothing should be exempted from that enquiry just because it has 
been banned by past ages. It is indeed necessary, though here in a 
different sense from Miss Murray’s, to adopt a longer time dimen- 
sion. We should not exclude contraception, or divorce, or euthanasia 
from our purview, just because in the past they have been ecclesiastic- 
ally banned, nor marriage with a deceased wife’s sister merely because 
it was not in accordance with the Levitical law. We demand to know 
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why those practices were banned, and if the reason for the prohibition 
still holds good to-day. 

She contends that “ to be good is not to be Christian.” In a sense 
it is true, for the absence of a belief in the ultimate rationality of 
things is almost certain to impair the quality of goodness. But both 
Jesus and Paul are at one with Kant in his view that “ nothing is 
absolutely good but the good will.’’ He whose will is truly good— 
and that is the same as he who loves God—is at least “‘ not far from 
the Kingdom of God.” He is in truth a full citizen of that Kingdom 
—potentially, even if he does not always realise it. 


Guy KENDALL. 
LONDON. 





The Fullness of Sacrifice. By the Bishop of Lincoln (F. C. N. Hicks, 
D.D.). Second Edition.—London: Macmillan & Co., 1988.— 
Pp. xviii + 370.—7s. 6d. net. 


THE publication of a second edition of The Fullness of Sacrifice 
provides a welcome opportunity of drawing attention to one of the 
most important theological works of recent times. Published 
originally in 1930, this work has the distinction of being both a careful 
discussion, marked by strong Catholic sympathies, of such central 
themes as Sacrifice, the Atonement, and the Eucharist, and yet, as 
the author himself describes it, “‘ an essay in reconciliation.” It may 
be said at once that the volume is likely to bring into closer accord 
theologians of very different schools. This happy result is made 
possible for several reasons. 

First, the book reflects a notable spirit of sympathy and courage, 
of understanding and good will. The Bishop of Lincoln has left the 
stamp of his personality on what he has written. The reader will feel 
that he wants to agree with him and that for this reason he must be 
critical as well as appreciative. Secondly, Dr Hicks gives a remark- 
ably lucid and attractive interpretation of sacrifice and of the Old 
Testament sacrifices in particular. He is well aware of the many 
misunderstandings current even among educated people, and is 
anxious to remove these misconceptions by a truer and more scientific 
exposition. “‘ My purpose,” he writes, “‘ is to examine the use of the 
word sacrifice, and of sacrificial terms and ideas generally, in their 
bearing upon Christian faith and life at the present day ” (p. 8). 
Thirdly, he has perceived the serious results which followed the 
medieval identification of sacrifice with destruction and death and 
which, in consequence, have profoundly influenced Catholic and 
Protestant interpretations of the Atonement and the Eucharist. He 
believes that, by exposing the falsity of the equation “ sacrifice = 
death,” he can pave the way to a better understanding between 
opposing factions, and claims that “ it should be possible, at long last, 
to bury the controversy about the Eucharistic Sacrifice.”” He is even 
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optimistic enough to ask: “Can we not, again, bury the contro- 
versies about the Presence, as we bury those about the Sacrifice ? ” 
(p. 847). 

One could wish that, in the second edition, the author had not 
limited himself to so slight a revision of the original work. The only 
criticism he seriously considers is the rather superficial, but not 
unintelligible, objection that he has argued that blood means not 
death but life. ‘‘ That never meant,” he says, “in my mind, any- 
thing but the blood poured out. The whole power of the blood, 
however that may be understood, can only be its power as surrendered 
in death ” (p. xiii). In reply to the appreciative review of Dr J. K. 
Mozley in the Journal of Theological Studies (xxxiv, pp. 294-304), he 
argues that, while the Epistle to the Hebrews may be the only full 
and careful exposition of the work of Christ as the fulfilment of the 
Jewish sacrificial system, there are many passages in the New 
Testament which make use of the category of sacrifice in an incidental 
and allusive manner. 

In default of new features in the second edition, it may not be 
out of place to comment on some of the main contentions of the 
work, 

The account of the Jewish sacrificial system in the time of Christ 
is most illuminating, especially the emphasis on the inclusive character 
of the sacrifices. Dr Hicks reminds us that the different kinds of 
sacrifice went together, and, later in the discussion, claims that the 
distinctive ideas of sacrifice form the background of the characteristic 
elements in the teaching of Jesus—Life surrendered, Life transformed, 
and Life shared. ‘‘ If the New Testament is concerned with ancient 
Jewish sacrifice, it is with its broad principles, not with the repetition 
of specific cases ” (p. 218). The Bishop believes that part of the true 
significance of the Old Testament sacrifices has been lost because the 
bulk of the modern work on the Old Testament has been done by 
Protestant scholars. “It is not surprising,” he says, “ that in the 
old relations between the prophets and the Law, hierarchy and 
sacrifices, they have seen the modern issues of Word and Sacrament, 
of preacher and priest, of Protestant and Catholic—even of rational 
thinking and superstition ” (p. 60). There is, I think, something to 
be said for this opinion, but it ought to have been balanced by some 
reference to the work of H. A. A. Kennedy, A. C. Welch, J. C. 
Lambert, and other investigators, and by an equally frank admission 
that it is the tendency of some Catholic scholars to exploit sacrificial 
ideas in defence of their distinctive tenets. 

The detailed discussion of the Prophetic view of the sacrificial 
system is a strong argument against those who hold that the reaction 
was one of complete hostility, although Dr Hicks seems to me to 
press his case too far when, in the case of Jeremiah, he maintains 
that the corruption of the existing system “‘ was enough, and more 
than enough, to cover all his language, even the strongest ” (p. 78). 
For all his priestly descent, Jeremiah is surely the Puritan par 
excellence among the Old Testament prophets. Parallel to this issue 
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is the question of sacrifice in the Gospels and Epistles, and I venture 

to express the opinion that real progress in the neglected study of 
New Testament theology might be made if those who think that 
Jesus was only a wandering Rabbi and an ethical teacher would give 
serious consideration to the Bishop’s argument in the chapter on 
“* Sacrifice in the New Testament.” 

I have already mentioned Dr Hicks’ contention that the source 
of much modern misunderstanding between Protestant and Catholic 
is the identification of sacrifice with destruction and death, but in 
view of its importance I should like to refer to it more fully. It was 
this assumption, he holds, which led the Reformers to identify 
Christ’s Sacrifice with the Cross, and which made it easy for Catholic 
theologians and teachers to speak of that Sacrifice as repeated daily 
on the alfar. “If the sacrifice was thought of as in some sense an 
‘immolation,’ then, however insensibly, it was bound to follow that 
the Body and Blood should be thought of as the Body and Blood of 
Christ as slain. The path was open, to popular faith, for visions of 
bleeding hosts, and to popular interpretations of the Presence which 
can only be called materialistic ” (p. 814). Here again the argument 
has much force, but the lines are too sharply drawn, and attention, 
I think, ought to have been directed to the sacramental views of 
Luther and Calvin as distinguished from those of Zwingli. Be this 
as it may, the Bishop’s argument ought to do much to allay con- 
troversy concerning the Eucharistic Sacrifice ; but whether it will 
accomplish as much for the doctrine of the Presence is more open to 
question. It cuts the ground from the claim that the Body and 
Blood of the Eucharist are material, but is it satisfactory to argue 
that they are the Body and Blood of the glorified Christ ?_ In speaking 
of the Body and Blood of the Exalted Lord in relation to the Elements 
we are using terms which are entirely unknown and incomprehensible 
to us, and, I fear, are in danger of verbal jugglery. The utmost that 
can be claimed is that the Bread and the Wine are divinely appointed 
means which enable the believer to participate in the blessings of 
Christ’s Sacrifice and to appropriate the power of His surrendered and 
dedicated life. And we must recognise, I think, that even this state- 
ment will probably never secure the assent of a very considerable 
number of those who have every reason to claim the name Christian. 

I have ventured in this review to call attention to some of the 
points which are open to debate, but I cannot close without adding 
that The Fullness of Sacrifice is the most stimulating and the most 
fascinating theological work I have read during the last ten years, and 
that a reading of the new edition only serves to confirm this 
impression. 

VINCENT TAYLOR. 
WESLEY COLLEGE, HEADINGLEY, LEEDs. 
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Kierkegaard. By Walter Lowrie, D.D.—London : Oxford University 
Press, 1938.—Pp. xx + 6386.—25s. net. 













































d give § A serious beginning has been made by the Oxford University Press 
er on § in bringing the works of Séren Kierkegaard within the reach of 

English readers. That this should have been preceded by a biography 
Ource § so comprehensive as that of Dr Lowrie will give ample opportunity 
‘holie for these to gain some knowledge of the profuse riches that await 
ut in § their discovery. For there is here, beyond the mere facts concerning 
L was § a life that gathered to itself in a short time much and diverse experi- 
ntify ence, an attempt to interpret these facts. There is also, in addition 
holie to quotations from the works of Kierkegaard that are justly claimed 
daily F to have biographical value, and which make up three-fifths of this 
¢ an — book, a synopsis of all his works. This biography is, therefore, a 
that valuable introduction to the literary work of Kierkegaard as well as a 


id of portrait of the man who has exercised so great an influence upon 
1s of European thought during the last century. 
hich It is a formidable introduction to an author who was himself a 
nent prolific writer and whose teaching has inspired many other writers, 
Hon, in German and Spanish especially. In mitigation of its length it 
s of must be counted for virtue on the part of Dr Lowrie that he confesses 
this the folly of his search for help in understanding Kierkegaard by means 
on- of his interpreters, with a few exceptions. His aim is to get readers 
will for Kierkegaard’s own works. It must be remembered that, when, 
1 to ten years ago, he wrestled with the Danish language and found it 
and necessary for the purpose of this biography to translate so much of 
zue Kierkegaard’s work, the English literature on this subject was 
ang practically negligible. Large use of quotation was necessary if his 
nts task was to be carried out in an adequate manner. He insists that 
ble his book would have been enriched by more ample use of quotation. 
lat As for his method as a biographer there is little reason for com- 
ed plaint. The affinity of Kierkegaard with Shakespeare’s Hamlet is 
of so clear to Dr Lowrie that this controls his presentation of the out- 
nd standing facts of his career. This affinity is sometimes pressed too 
“ arbitrarily. In one instance, where judgement upon a most important 
dle matter is involved, it most probably has led him astray. Yet this 
™ statement: ‘If you can explain to me Hamlet, I shall be able to 
ie understand Séren Kierkegaard,” gives the clue to much that is 
ig difficult to comprehend in the career of this exceptional man ; essen- 
st tially human, yearning for the amenities of happy experience, but 
d plunged into martyrdom because the austerity of truth is more 
” attractive for him than ease or convenience. Custom is so much 
more comfortable a companion ‘than truth. But genius cannot 
accept custom without question. If ever this much-abused word 
‘* genius ” can be claimed for a man it can be claimed for Kierkegaard. 
He could be satisfied with nothing short of truth, and for truth’s 
sake he faced martyrdom joyfully. Dr Lowrie uses for the most part 
quotations from Hamlet as mottoes for the sections of his biography ; 
for the chapters he uses phrases from Kierkegaard’s writings ; yet he 
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succeeds in getting some dogmas and theories of his own expressed. 
One of these theories must be considered later. His dogmatic 
statement that Christianity is a faith, not a religion, is palpably put 
forward to register his view that Karl Barth rightly interprets 
Kierkegaard’s teaching when he makes use of this distinction in his 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. There is no need, 
however, to resent this method of writing biography. It involves 
meticulous over-emphasis, yet it has compensations. It brings the 
author before his readers as something more than a lay figure, and 
the portrait of his subject does not suffer. In this case sufficient 
evidence is given for readers to reach their own conclusions on 
controversial matters. Dr Lowrie claims that whatever differences 
there may be in any future biography of Kierkegaard, he has laid 
down the main lines on which others must travel. 

The truth of this conviction must await the test of time. Other 
biographies are inevitable. Kierkegaard has that to say concerning 
Christianity as an individual concern which the world sadly needs to 
hear and understand. Further study of his works will necessarily 
bring more light upon the meaning of his career. For the present 
purpose a passage from one of his posthumous works, The Point of 
View for my Work as an Author, will afford a framework for presenting 
the salient features of his career. By the use of a series of pseudonyms 
he had been able to present truth from many viewpoints—“ indirect 
communication ”’ he described it, in contrast to the ‘‘ direct communi- 
cation” he was able to use in presenting his attitude to life after 
entering into the joy of Christian experience. This removed his dread 
that forgiveness of sin might not be his. ‘‘ He felt no need any longer 
to make a confession of his sins, but he felt all the more need to make 
a confession of his faith.” The Point of View was written for publica- 
tion under his own name, but the portions about to be quoted are 
attributed to “his poet.” The experience related is, however, his 
own. “ The martyrdom the author suffered can be briefly described 
in these words: He suffered from being a genius in a provincial 
market-town. The scale he applied with regard to talents, industry, 
disinterestedness, self-sacrifice, absoluteness, in the definition of 
thoughts, etc., was very much too great as a measure for his con- 
temporaries, it screwed up the price too terribly high and reduced 
their price too terribly low—it almost made it seem as if the market- 
town and the majority within the same did not possess absolutum 
dominium, but that there was a God in existence.” 

This martyrdom was not imaginary. That he was not appreciated 
was a small matter. His critics, however, presently made him an 
object for vulgar scorn, fastening upon his defect, the result of an 
injury to the spine during his schooldays; possibly because there 
was nothing else upon which they could fasten ; to lampoon him in 
the comic Press. When he was engaged in what he regarded as the 
culminating task of his life and the last act in his purposeful career, 
his attack upon the Laodicean pastors of the Danish State Church, 
this martyrdom reached its climax. He died in the midst of his 
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endeavour to present Christianity to what was called Christendom, 
an estate in which the facts of birth and baptism alone were counted 
as necessary to make a Christian. 

He tells elsewhere what this education in Christianity meant. 
He was born in affluent circumstances. His father, an old man at the 
date of his birth, was devoted to his son. Yet he was suffering from 
a sense of guilt because of sin committed in early youth. Cold, 
hungry, miserable, almost despairing, while shepherding his flock in 
Jutland, he had cursed God. There were other sins also that he could 
not forget. He had attained a honoured position in Copenhagen 
and the reputation of being a truly religious man. He was the friend 
of the leaders in church affairs. The boy who was growing up in a 
home where the delight of a father’s companionship was so often 
overshadowed by dread and gloom could not but feel a sense of 
mystery that was beyond his understanding. It was not a case of 
Father and Son, such as that which Edmund Gosse relates in his book 
of that title ; for the father did not endeavour to enforce any sombre 
dogmas upon his son. But he lived in a sense of dread that incited 
the desire for escape. He left home and amidst the gaieties of the city 
sought to drown his sorrow. By some means his father was brought 
to reveal to his son all that overshadowed him. Before his death 
there was reconciliation and a brief period of unclouded under- 
standing. For Séren this return to his earthly father had been also 
return to his heavenly Father: for his father it was a season of joy 
that was serene and sacred. Then Kierkegaard met Regina Olsen. 
He proposed marriage and was accepted. The next day he was 
convinced that he had taken a wrong step. It was only by means 
of posing as false and unworthy that he regained his freedom. Dr 
Lowrie adopts a theory, first advanced after Kierkegaard’s death, 
that some sin of his prodigal days, sin of a sensual sort, made it 
impossible for him to fulfil his engagement. Against this must be 
set the fact that all the evidence avouches.the sincerity of Kierkegaard. 
As for his conduct during the period of his estrangement from his 
father, there is his own testimony. His sin was great, yet perhaps in 
God’s sight ‘‘ not so atrocious, for indeed it was dread which caused 
me to go astray.” He looked upon himself as belonging to a family 
under a curse, he experiences a solidarity with his father in his sins. 
Most of all, however, he is moved by the dread that anything should 
hinder him from fulfilling his life’s task. Then, also, in so small a 
place as Copenhagen the knowledge of any serious sensual lapse could 
not have been hidden. When Kierkegaard was being riddled with 
ridicule nothing detrimental to his moral or religious character was 
put forth against him. It was ‘testified by one who knew him 
intimately that ‘‘ he was the purest man he had ever known.” When 
his father paid the expenses of his son’s prodigality, the largest 
payment was for books. He was disturbed by circumstances he 
could not understand, yet he did not cease to be a student. After 

this escapade his examinations as a theological student were taken, 
with conspicuous success. Beyond all else, he was conscious that 
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his would not be a long life and he was aware of a call that laid its 
inhibitions upon him. 

The progress of the education in Christianity concerning which 
Kierkegaard testifies can best be described in his own words : 

“** Before God,’ religiously, when I talk to myself, I call my 
whole work as an author my own education, and that not in the sense 
that I count myself already perfect or entirely beyond needing 
education and developing. . . . The movement described by the 
authorship is: From the ‘ poet’ (from the esthetical), from the 
‘ philosopher ’ (from speculation) to the most inward definitions of the 
Christian. . . . This movement is traced or described wno tenore, in 
one breath, if I may speak thus, so that the authorship regarded as a 
whole is religious from first to last. . . . And this also is the Christian 
movement. Christianly, it is not the simple from which one starts out, 
in order then to become interesting, witty, profound, poet, philosopher, 
etc. No, exactly the contrary; it is here one begins and becomes 
more and more simple, arriving at the simple. This is the Christian 
movement of reflection in ‘Christendom’; one does not reflect 
himself into Christianity, but one reflects himself out of something 
else and becomes more and more simple.” 

But the temptation to make the many quotations from Kierke- 
gaard an excuse for getting away from biography to teaching must 
be resisted. Yet this teaching is very pertinent to-day. For 
instance there is the insistence that the modern efforts to surpass 
Christianity are really a reversion to paganism. This marks the 
difference between Nietzsche and Kierkegaard. The one regards 
Christianity as “‘ slave-morality ”: the other declares that defiance 
of God is “ slave-morality.” 

Those who will travel with Dr Lowrie along the by-ways as well 
as on the highways of this story of a life will be brought into the 
companionship of a man who was called to occupy a great place in 
the evolution of ethical and religious thought. He was called to 
suffering, but then he believed that suffering was the price that is 
demanded of those who blaze new ways for human achievement. 
He was a loyal son of a devoted father, yet through lack of under- 
standing of his father’s reserve he knew the agony of estrangement in 
the years of growing manhood. He became a theological graduate, 
yet he never took up the career of a clergyman, though he was 
tempted more than once to enter upon this natural and congenial 
sequel of his studies. He was a lover, yet he never enjoyed the 
felicities of family life ; he had been deprived of these when young, 
and afterwards he deliberately thrust such happiness aside. His 
immersion in studies marked him as a man apart. In later days 
ridicule made him an involuntary recluse and misunderstanding made 
him a target for criticism. But his was never a case of frustration. 
His limitations were either self-imposed or readily accepted. It was 
by means of these that he fulfilled so great a work in so short a time. 
Midway between the forty-second and the forty-third years of his 
life he was dead. Since his death his fame has steadily grown and 
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continues to grow. ‘A complete bibliography of works about 
Séren Kierkegaard in all languages would occupy a volume.” 

This biography, with its six portraits of Kierkegaard, its valuable 
synopsis of all his works, its select bibliography, and its glossary, 
will provide the information necessary for getting into touch with a 
writer who is destined to influence the development of British thought 
in the years immediately ahead. Dr Lowrie must be congratulated 
upon having achieved so conspicuous a success as the result of his 


ten years’ labours. 
J. C. MANTRIPP. 


WyMonpHAM, NORFOLK. 





A History of Bedford College for Women. By Margaret J. Tuke, M.A. 
—Oxford: University Press.—Pp. xvi + 364.—10s. 6d. net. 


Ir is comparatively easy to write a history of a college which is of 
interest to the friends of that particular institution. Dame Margaret 
Tuke has succeeded in doing something far more difficult; she has 
written a history of Bedford College that will be enjoyed by the 
general reader. She has achieved this success partly by a skilful 
arrangement of material, but principally by a light quickening touch 
which brings to life the leading figures which enter into the story. 

Part I brings the history of the College down to the year 1918. 
Part II traces its history from 1913 to 1937. The first twelve chapters 
of this ‘‘ Voyage of Adventure” make a stirring narrative. The 
little vessel launched by Mrs Jesser Reid on “ uncharted seas ” met 
with heavy weather. At the time when she undertook her great 
enterprise Mrs Reid was past middle life. She was the widow of a 
physician, living in easy circumstances and moving in an intellectual 
circle. Her father had been a member of the Essex Street Unitarian 
Chapel and Miss Harriet Martineau was one of her greatest friends. 
She is described as a generous lovable woman whose zeal often outran 
her discretion. Mrs Reid believed that women would be “ better 
wives and more understanding mothers” if their minds received 
more systematic training than could be derived from the smattering 
of general knowledge and superficial accomplishments which formed 
the educational programme offered to the women of the upper middle 
classes. 

For the launching of the Ladies’ College at No. 47 Bedford Square 
Mrs Reid placed the sum of £1,500 as a loan in the hands of three 
trustees: Erasmus Darwin, Thomas Farrer, and Hensleigh Wedg- 
wood. For twenty years Erasmus Darwin was Chairman of the 
Council, and the College owed much to his tact and patience, just as 
in later years it owed an equal debt to his nephew, Major Leonard 
Darwin. The reader makes the acquaintance of many of the distin- 
guished men and women who worked for the College in its early years 
of strain and stress, as members of its Council, as visiting Professors, 
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and as Lady Visitors. One cannot fail to be entertained by the 
duties of the last in their réle of chaperons at lectures and as guardians 
of the keys to that locked book in which were inscribed comments on 
the work of the College. This part of the narrative throws many 
sidelights on the social conventions of the period. 

Friction between the Lady Visitors and the Professors was not 
lacking, nor did the complicated machinery of the College government 
run too smoothly. Financial pressure was great, as the expenses 
exceeded the receipts. Mrs Reid was much disappointed to find that 
only a comparatively small number of women were anxious to take 
advantage of the College. Many of those who did so were too ill- 
prepared to benefit from the classes. To meet this difficulty a prepara- 
tory school was started in 1852. This was financially a success, and 
Mrs Reid came to see in the school a menace to the independent 
existence of the College. 

A great storm nearly wrecked the College. It arose over the 
religious opinions of a newly appointed Professor. To appreciate 
the dangers of the situation, as well as its Gilbertian features, the 
story must be read in full. The affair would be noteworthy if only 
for the letter that it drew from Francis William Newman, a younger 
brother of Cardinal Newman and himself a rationalistic thinker of 
advanced views. This letter of protest addressed to the Council is 
given in an appendix. It is merciless in the perfection of its logic. 
Mr Newman resigned from his position as Professor and Member of 
Council. He was, however, finally prevailed upon to continue his 
services. The protest established in the College once and for all the 
principle of education without religious test and safeguarded the 
election of professors in the future. 

The reader follows the voyage through the incidents which led 
to the coup d’état of 1868. This was carried out after Mrs Reid’s 
death by the three ladies who were the trustees of her estate. These 
ladies were Miss Jane Martineau, Miss Eliza Bostock, Miss Eleanor 
Smith. They were also the Managers of the Residence opened for 
students in 1861, and owners of the leases of the two houses in Bedford 
Square then occupied by the College, School and Residence. They 
were thus in a position to give the Council notice to quit. The text 
of the letter in which they announce this and put forward their 
proposals for the management of the College is given in another 
appendix. The leading spirit in this “‘ mutiny ” seems to have been 
‘“* Miss Smith of Oxford.” In the period that follows this reconstitu- 
tion, the College benefited much from the influence of such Oxford 
men as Mark Pattison, Albert Dicey, James Bryce. The school 
came to an end, and the College secured more stable government, 
being incorporated as an Association under the Board of Trade. 

An advance was made in 1874 by removal to York Place, Baker 
Street. The opening of the degrees of the University of London to 
women four years later greatly stimulated the educational work of 
the College. It also increased the need for an educational head, a 
need which was finally met by the appointment of Miss Emily 
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1 by the — Penrose as Principal. In 1894 the College received for the first time 
uardians | # share of the Treasury Grant to Universities. Financial difficulties 
nents on § Were by no means ended, but the Treasury grant marks the turning 
7s many § of the tide. With the establishment of a teaching University in 
London in 1900, the history of the College is linked up with that of 
was not § the University. As a School of the University, Bedford College 
nment § became “ one of a fleet.” 
Xpenses From this point onwards the reader will feel a change in the 
nd that — character of the chronicle. The achievement of four great aims is 
to take recorded. The College gains a more academic constitution by means 


too ill. | of a royal charter, a successful appeal is inaugurated, new buildings 
repara- are erected in a beautiful site in Regent’s Park, salaries are improved, 
ss, and and an endowment fund established through the munificent benefac- 
endent tion of Sir Hildred Carlile. These are great projects, but the narration 
of their execution lacks the dramatic quality of the earlier chronicle. 
rer the The reason is not far to seek. The chronicler herself should be 
reciate the leading figure in the story. This is the ‘“‘ omission ” referred to 
es, the by Sir William Hale-White in his preface. 
if only Part II narrates the events of the war years, tells of further 
ounger growth, and traces the development of some of the departments in 
ker of the College. Finally, it gives a brief account of some of the students 
neil is who have passed through Bedford College and contributed to the 
logic. making of its history. It contrasts the social activities of the student 


ber of of to-day with those which were possible to the students of the Ladies’ 
ue his College in Bedford Square. At the end of the book are biographical 


ill the notes on some of the figures which have entered into the narrative. 
d the This provision enables the writer to keep the text of her history free 

from cumbersome details. Documentary evidence and College 
*h led records are given in a series of appendices. Of particular interest is 
Reid’s the draft letter from Mrs Reid to her trustees and the list of Reid 
These Trustees from 1860 to the present time. There are charts of statistical 
eanor value, and it is clear that Dame Margaret Tuke and her assistants 
d for have spared no pains to make the history as complete as possible. 
dford The book contains some delightful illustrations and is pleasing in 
They type and format. 


BEaTRICE EDGELL. 
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‘ford The Clue to History—By John Macmurray.—London: Student 
-hool Christian Movement Press, 1938.—Pp. xii + 243.—7s. 6d. net. 

1 

ss I REMEMBER, years ago now, walking by the Upper River one after- 
aker noon with Willy Lawrence, T. E.’s brother, who was killed in the 
n to Flying Corps during the war, and the conversation turned upon 
k of civilisation. ‘ Ezra Pound says that it is synonymous with sin,” he 
d, a told me, and with that civilisation was forgotten as we discussed 


nily that strange poet. Yet the saying remained to come back at intervals, 
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and certainly the recent behaviour of the world has been bad enough 
to make most thoughtful people wonder if Pound may not have been 
nearer the truth than even he imagined. At any rate, modern history 
seems to have taken a line not simply so far removed from anything 
Christian as from the ordinary goodness of everyday people that no 
ordinary explanation seems sufficient, and the familiar books by the 
newspaper correspondents that follow each other from the publishers 
in such rapid succession make little attempt to offer one of any kind. 
The most that they do is to talk about the will to power of the 
totalitarian States, and they leave the thoughtful reader saying, 
“Yes. But why?” It is impossible to look at the modern scene 
without feeling that something very serious has gone wrong, but the 
interesting and perplexing thing about it is that, as one looks, it 
becomes apparent that the roots of the trouble lie very far in the past. 

Professor Macmurray, in this interesting book, offers a solution 
that, even if in some of its detail it may not be altogether convincing, 
yet covers so much of the ground that it demands serious attention. 
His main position is that what is happening in the world to-day is 
simply a further stage in the perennial struggle between the religious 
solution of life and its opposite. The Jew, he insists, was not the 
religious teacher of mankind only in the sense that he had found and 
courageously worshipped the true God, but in the very much deeper 
sense that he had found and adhered to the religious nature of society. 
The Jew among all ancient peoples saw that religion was not a cult, 
but a life. Man had been made not for a religion, but to be religious, 
and the Mosaic Law had as its primary aim the preservation of the 
divinely intended form of society. That society rested on the twin 
commandments to love God and your neighbour, and the Law was 
designed both to clarify the Godward side, to rule out any possibility 
of friendship with the gods of other nations, and also to keep the 
Jew from the social falsehoods of the rest of the world. The Law 
carefully guarded the Jew from the disintegrating idea of a class 
system based on power of possessions. There was, for example, a 
time when the debtor stood released and could begin again a free 
man, and the only class that could appear in Judaism was one of 
personal leadership, which was only service of the community. The 
Jews had no religion; they were religious ; they were the people of 
God; and it was this idea, clarified by Christ, that went out into 
the world as Christianity. 

Subsequent history, Professor Macmurray argues, is the story of 
the conflict between this religious idea of society and its opposites, 
ideas that rested upon the idea of dominance of wealth, or of force 
or of mere tradition. His discussion of the way in which the world 
dealt with Christian thought is interesting reading. As he sees the 
matter, what happened was that it was split by Roman and Greek 
influences into a static “ theology ” on the one hand, and on the 
other into a “ contemplative ” way of life. The Roman attack made 
Christianity amenable to the ordinary ideas of the world; with its 
hardened theology it could accept and use the idea of dominance 
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‘nough Band become in fact little more than the world in its religious aspect, 
e been i; cult. The Greek attack made it possible to segregate those spirits 
ustory Fwho might have turned Christianity into social life; it taught them 
ything ito cultivate the spirit, to withdraw from the world of action and find 
1at no §ithe City of God in the other world. The result was medieval Europe, 
9y the fa form of society fundamentally worldly, but accepting Christianity 
ishers as a cult, or when that was plainly insufficient withdrawing into the 
kind. cloister. 
of the The modern world is a further stage in that struggle. The 
‘ying, § Jewish-Christian idea, since it was God’s eternal purpose for men 
scene f and women, could not be destroyed. It survived the long strain of 
it the ff medievalism and still challenges the world. Fascism and Nazism, 
ks, it ff either openly or by unobtrusive measures, quarrel with the religious 
st. idea, both in its Jewish and its Christian forms, a position that is to 
ution F some extent disguised by the alliance between the Papacy and 
cing, § Fascism, an alliance which is only possible, Professor Macmurray 
tion. § would contend, because the Roman Church has departed very little 
ay 1S § from the medieval character which it took over from the Roman 
yous | Empire. A difficulty which the “clue” has to face in the modern 
, the § situation is to be found in Communism, whose fundamental social 
and § ideas are clearly derived from Christianity, but which has ceased to 
eper § persecute the Jews, while refusing even tolerance to Christianity and 
ety. ff} openly proclaiming itself atheistic. Still, the difficulty is by no means 
ult, J insuperable, and this stimulating book leaves the reader feeling that 
ous, J he has been brought appreciably nearer to understanding a problem 
the J that has only been made more complicated by the books of the 
win journalists. If Professor Macmurray is right, Ezra Pound was not 
was far off the truth. 





lity R. A. Epwarps. 
the WissporoucH GREEN, BILLINGSHURST, SUSSEX. 
saw 
lass 
» a The Validity of Religious Experience. By:F. E. England, M.A., B.D., 
ree Ph.D.—London : Ivor Nicholson and Watson, 1937.—Pp. 288.— 
of 8s. 6d. net. 
‘he Tus volume is one of the series called ‘‘ The International Library of 
of Christian Knowledge,” a series comprising contributions of many 
ito eminent men, and it is perhaps a sufficient commendation to say 
that it occupies a suitable position in that series. Dr England is the 
of author of an elaborate treatise on Kant’s Conception of God, a work 
as, of outstanding merit. And the book before us bears the stamp of 
we being the production of a sound scholar, and of a philosophical and 
Id theological teacher of wide knowledge and independent judgement. 
he At the outset it is noted how well-nigh universal is the experience 
‘k covered by the term “‘ religious.” Yet it is idle to expect any complete 
‘1 definition of religion. In many cases the experience is so intensely 
le private that it scarcely reaches the level of articulation. Then “ it 
ts is not a vision, but an intimation; not a clear recognition of God, 


- but a sense of a sublime presence ; not an answer to human longings, 
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but a feeling that those longings are not eternally at variance with 
the heart of the universe” (p. 14). ‘‘ The discovery that I can do 
all things through Him who strengtheneth me is a culminating point 
in conscious religious experience ” (p. 15). In fact, it would some- 
times seem that the more religious a man is the more prone he is to 
forsake the cognitive way for the mystical. Nevertheless, it is a fatal 
mistake to suppose that religious thinking and logical thinking are 
antithetical. Beliefs fundamentally at variance with the canons of 
valid reasoning could not long be held by reflective minds. There can, 
therefore, be no final divorce of religious belief from philosophical 
truth. 

In treating of personality, the author urges that the physical, 
mental and spiritual aspects of the life of the human individual are 
not separate parts of a concrete person, but express various levels 
to which his life is capable of being adjusted. He takes the view, 
which I conceive to be the right view, that personality is individuality 
that has become aware of itself, individuality that has become 
being-for-self. While the experiences of an intelligent animal are 
continuous, there is no evidence of any power to take, as it were, a 
stand within the flux and view the successive experiences from the 
point of view of one centre of reference. But the human personality 
can distinguish between himself and his transient states as they come 
and go. And even in the very early stages of his reaching self- 
consciousness man has left the higher animals behind in the exercise 
of a greatly increased power of purposeful activity ; self-consciousness 
carries with it a capacity of deliberation, comparison, selection and 
valuation. For the full meaning of human personality, however, we 
are constrained to take cognisance of a realm of values, towards the 
realisation of which human conduct is perpetually tending. 
Personality lives and grows as it becomes more and more familiar 
with an order of reality which is gradually disclosed to us in factual 
situations ; we do not invent values, we discover them. 

Dr England insists, again I think rightly, upon the need of 
distinguishing between acts or processes which make up the mental 
life, on the one hand, and that which is experienced, on the other 
hand. The act or process of experiencing is always an event in the 
continuous stream of process which is the mental life ; that which is 
experienced is something of which the conscious mind is aware in 
and through the act of experiencing. Religious experience arises, 
as every other feature of our experience arises, from our intercourse 
with reality. It is guided, as are science, art and morality, by the 
pursuit of ends which, far from being implicit in our instinctive 
activities, transcend the sphere of those activities in virtue of their 
possessing an unconditional character. But what differentiates 
religion from science, art and morality is the individual’s sense of 
being reduced to insignificance by his contact with a reality which 
at once attracts him and wins from him a sense of adoration and an 
impulse to worship. 


In dealing with the content of religious experience, the author 
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distinguishes between the intuitive and interpretative elements 

therein. The separation of intuition from interpretation is a vicious 

separation. Every experience contains both; yet unless we hold 

them apart in thought, we are almost sure to run into error. The 

intuitive aspects of religious experience are considered in three 

groups, the first being characterised mainly by feeling, the second by 

intellection and the third by conation or practice. These may be 

designated (a) Adjustment to God ; (b) Faith in God ; and (c) Com- 

munion with God. As social adjustment depends upon an awareness 

which is not necessary to organic adjustment, so adjustment to God 

depends upon an intuition which goes far in advance of that which 

is necessary to social adjustment. And this intuition, while never 

free from interpretative factors, is primarily a feeling of relatedness 

to God, since religious conduct is conduct towards God. Accordingly, 

sin is less a consciousness of having fallen short of a moral standard 

than a consciousness of unworthiness in the presence of God. The 

true opposite of sin is holiness. The feature that really distinguishes 

religion from morality is the new motive which the former applies to 

conduct. ‘‘ Doing all to the glory of God ” expresses the motive of 
religious conduct. The faith characteristic of religious experience at 

the intuitive level is constituted largely of implicit judgement and 

belief of a distinctly affective type. Like every other mental state, 

it involves cognition and volition as well as feeling. Its cognition is 

not, however, the critical cognition of the scientific mind ; it repre- 

sents a naively intuitive stage of experience. The faith upon which 

the religious life is grounded is the implicit judgement of the absolute 
sacredness of the supernatural world ; it is a consciousness of binding 
obligation and a sense of loyalty to the claim of that sacred obligation. 

Lastly, communion marks the upward flight of the soul, attracted by 
the Being whose majesty dwarfs him, but whose love exalts him. 
The basis of communion with God is adoration, a state of mind which 
betokens the recognition of something sublime, mysterious and sacred, 
transcending the comprehension of the adoring mind. Normally it 
is in worship that the adoring soul seeks actual contact with God. 
The adoring soul is a worshipping soul, and worship is essentially an 
expression of religious intuition and not a declaration of conceptual’ 
attitudes. 

In the chapter on “‘ The Nature of Apprehension,” Dr England 
maintains, as against the theory of sensa, that the earlier attitude 
of “ perceptual acceptance ” (Price’s term), i.e. the “taking for 
granted ’’ of the existence of the thing, is characteristic of and 
fundamental in the whole perceptual process, and that what is 
rightly taken to exist is not a patch of colour, or a surface, but a 
thing appearing in certain ways. The mind of the observer is con- 
fronted with reality (not a reality veiled behind appearances, but a 
reality manifesting itself in and by those appearances). Interpreta- 
tion is not superimposed upon the “ given” (for the “ given” is 
interpreted in the act of being apprehended). The interpretation is 
that element of the total cognitive process by which the apprehended 
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features of reality are viewed in their relation to the rest of what we 
know. 

The last chapter in the book is concerned with the problem what 
concept of God, of the Unconditioned, of the Supreme Unity o 
ground of reality, we are compelled to form if we are to do full justice 
to all the facts of experience so far as those facts have been dis- 
criminated by human minds. The only truly satisfying method of 
procedure in metaphysics, as in science and everyday cognition, is 
the empirical method, the widest possible survey of experienced data 
controlled by the impulse to bring it all into a harmonious unity. 
Dr England regards as promising the clue offered in Professor A. E. 
Taylor’s conception of hierarchised patterns exemplified in every 
species of concrete thing. We have got to recognise the presence 
in reality of a nisus (called by Whitehead appetition) and the 
emergence of novel qualities. But the ground of the nisus cannot 
be found in the actual entities themselves. What is required is an 
ultimate ground not only of the multiplicity of what Whitehead calls 
“‘ eternal objects,” but also of the order of their relevance to the 
creative process. Once allow that there is “ appetition ’”’ in the 
primordial nature of God and the question how the universe as a whole 
could ever pass into any genuinely new state, or how any novel quality 
could evolve in it, falls to the ground. Mind is not independent 
of cerebral structure, yet it transcends that structure. It is only 
a further extension of this same fundamental organisation of patterns 
to conceive a superhuman organisation as embracing the lower 
patterns, yet in its own unique quality transcending them. It is in 
the realm of personality (taken to be the ultimate quality in the 
organisation of a human individual) that the relation of God’s Spirit 
to man is supremely significant. Yet we are not entitled to affirm 
that God is a person, any more than an animal would be entitled to 
say that God in an animal. While all persons exist within the 
organisation of the Supreme Whole whose ultimate quality is Deity, 
they do not exist within “‘ deity ” ; for deity transcends personalities. 

I have sought, in the space at my disposal, to give readers an 
idea of the contents of the volume, rather than to offer any criticism. 
Although I am very largely in agreement with the author, there are 
some points on which I should differ from him. For instance, I 
cannot accept the position that “God and the Universe, as a 
hierarchised whole, are one and the same” (p. 278). But I hope 
I have said enough to show the stimulating and suggestive character 
of the work. It ought to prove of great service to the “ intelligent 
layman,” as well as to students of theology. 


G. Dawes Hicks. 
UnIvERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 











